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| muslin stretched over them. They are es- 
pecially used for small plants which get an 
early spring start. One person can cover 
an acre of plants with these caps in much 
less than an hour. They are made so that 
they fit snugly into each other, and in this 
way they can be stacked conveniently near 
the plants or stowed away in the winter in 
small space. They should last four or five 
seasons, and the cost should not be more 
than a few cents each. 

The disadvantage of this system is that 
it is slow work to cover and uncover large 
acreages of plants, but on small gardens, 
where only an acre or two are cultiyated, 
the night caps are better than the full can- 
vas protection which rolls up and down by 
means of ropes. Flower growers use the 
muslin caps for their sensitive plants, and 
many amateur flower growers have also 





mndence from practical farmers, giving the 
of their experience, is solicited: Letters 





8 be signed with the writer’s real name, in full, 
which Will be printed or not, as the writer may 
wish, 

THE PLOVGHMAN Offers great advantages to adver. 
tisers. Its circulation is large and among the most 
active and intelligent portion of the community, 


adopted the system, obtaining thereby early 


special clear results, the station men are 
nearly always ready to admit the fact in 
their summaries without trying to twist the 
facts to fit the ideas they may have had in 
mind. Honesty and exactness are a part 
of the equipment of any scientist worthy 
the name, and men without such qualities 
have small chance of getting on the station 
staffs, or of staying there if they do get on. 
Thus most farmers are perfectly willing to 
take the experiments on trust so far as con- 
cerns the facts, and only ask for particulars 
enough to make clear the practical bearing 
of the work done. At New York, Geneva 
station, where the double-bulletin plan has 
been fully tested, not more than one reader 
in ten seems to care for the longer bulletins. 
The short, clear accounts are sent out in 
large numbers, and seem to be well liked, 
while the old-style bulletin was often blamed 





for ‘ts long words and muddle of figures. 


healthy, honest, industrious and intelligent 
races. Most of them have passed through 
to the West, where they will take farms. 
At other ports the proportion of Italians, 
Russian Jews and people of central 
Europe has been large. It has been recently 
claimed that these races compare favorably 
with others, as shown from public records, 
in freedom from criminal tendencies and in 
ability to support themselves. Their com- 
parative lack of education weighs only 
against the present generation, and their 
children often make remarkable progress in 
the public schools. 

The immigration laws sift out some of the 
worst specimens and also some of the best 
by the operation of the contract labor restric- 
tions. Were it not for this rather vexatious 
feature last mentioned, farmers might hope 
to secure hired help by direct engagement. 
As it is, they must wait until the men come 





faithful. This virgin field will not remain 
virgin very long; the opportunities are too 
great and favorable results too certain to be 
neglected. 

The people almost universally are favor 
able to American occupation and govern 
ment; they are more prosperous and con- 
tented under our honest and equitable 
administration of their affairs than they 
have ever been before; and this notwith- 
standing the ravages of cholera, the rinder- 
pest that has killed off a large proportion of 
the carabao (the work ox of the agricultur- 
ists), and the partial failure of the rice crop. 

There are, to be sure, wandering bands of 
** ladrones ’’ here and there that the govern- 
ment has not yet been able to suppress, but 
these robbers are diminishing rapidly in 
numbers and strength and will soon be only 
amemory. Itis wonderful that this should 
be so, when it isconsidered that ladronism 
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Crops Saved by Canvas | 

What has been accomplished in the to- | 
bacco fields with canvas promises likewise | 
to prove of widespread value in our ordi- | 
nary gardens and fields. Canvas-covered | 
gardens are becoming popular wherever | 
tried, and, according to reports as summa- | 
rized by the New York Times, they are 
likely to make changes in the methods of 
general gardening that will mean a saving 
of great sums to the country. 

An ordinary garden covered with plain, 
unbleached muslin or thick canvas repre- 
sents an investment of less than $50 an 
acre. The canvas is made to roll up and 
down, so that it can be spread over the 
crops when needed. In the early season of 
the year itis an excellent protection from 
the frest and cold waves, and in the fall it 
serves the same excellent purpose. It pro- 
tects the tender plants from all damage, and 
gives them a start fully two or three weeks 
earlier than if not thus protected. In the 
summer time the canvas cover proves efti- 
cient in protecting the plants from the hot 
noonday sun. In dry weather the plants 
could survive a drought if they had some 
protection from the sun. The withering 
heat of the sun beating down upon them 
when the soil is bare of moisture completes 
their destruction. They revive a little at 
night time, and try to renew the battle with 
sun and drought, but day after day they are 
wilted down until they are scorched to the 
very heart. 

HOLDING MOISTURE. 

A muleh is considered one of the best 
protectors of plants in hot weather. This 
consists simply of some coarse material, 
such as leaves, straw, or litter, placed 
around the base of the stalks so the moisture 
cannot be sucked up by the hot sun. In 
time the sun penetrates below the mulch 
and destroys the plants, but plants pro- 
tected with a good mulch will survive for 
weeks, where others not protected will die 
ina few days. The canvas-covered field is 
thus protected very much as the single 
plant is bya mulch. The sun cannot reach 
down and suck up all the moisture. When 
it rains the canvas covering is rolled up and 
the ground is allowed to get soaked with the 
rain water. Then in hot weather the cover- 
ing is replaced and the surface moisture is 
retained for weeks. 

The effect of the canvas protection in this 
way can hardly be overestimated. The ex- 
perimental gardens have demonstrated that 
inthe driest seasons ordinary tender crops 


can be raised without trouble. Not only 
this, but seeds can be planted in the field as 
a second crop in July aud August, and they 


will germinate, and the young plints show 
no sign of being withered up by the exces- 
Sive heat. The temperature under the cov- 
ering is ordinarily just right for young 
plants. If supplied with moisture they will 
thrive as well as in May or June. There 
are many second crops of vegetables which 
Market gardeners would like to raise for 
early fall, but owing to the difficulties of 
Talsiig them successfully from seed in mid- 


swuiner they are not pl.nted. They are 
auick growers like lettuce and radishes, 
Which nearly always have a good market. 


But summer-raised lettuce is poor and al- 
Most worthless, Under canvas it is believed 
by v.rdeners that as good a second crop can 
be) ised as in spring. 
NO HARM FROM FROST. 
The gardener near the city markets who 
‘ ces his soil untilitis rich and pro-° 
ducvxs can thus raise three and four crops 
Ol «\tuee, radishes, parsley, romaine, spin- 
acl: cid similar erops on the same piece of 
lan Beginning with his seeds in cold 
{rus as early as the first of March, he 
'Tasylants them to the canvas-covered field 
When they are two inches high. The early 
‘Pt. frosts and cold waves have no terrors 
for Even alight snowstorm would not 
da the semi-hardy plants under their 
Calas. On warm, sunny days the plants 
ary «posed to the sun, and on cold nights 
they are protected from snow, frost and 
uns and winds. 
!ROTECTION FROM THE SUN. 
‘summer comes the plants are pro- 
: ‘inthe same way from the hot sun. 
: plants will do better in summer if 
"Xposed to its direct rays only a part of the 
day. |: has been found that the rays of the 
i (ig sun are better for growing plants 
“MC ‘hose of midday or afternoon. Usu- 
ay e canvas is put over the plants in the 
mils of the day from about eleven until 
‘'c’ or four in the afternoon. Ifthe days 
ate cloudy the canvas is not put down atall. 
h sinall gardens canvas and muslin covers 
—2 “iso employed to protect the plants in 
—— ways. Night caps of muslin are 
= which can be clapped over tomato 
in * r lowers in the evening and removed 
‘© morning. These caps are made of 














































































































annual flowers, which would not. otherwise 
thrive well until very late in the season. 

A small strip of muslin is thus a great 
boon in the hands of the small grower. 
By stretching this across the garden where 
seedlings have been planted, the right con 
ditions of temperature and moisture can be 
maintained in the soil and above it to suit 
any plants. The fresh air and wind can 
blow under the strip of muslin and supply 
the plants with all the oxygen they need. 
The sun also shines dimly through the thin 
muslin, providing the plants with the right 
degree of light. 

The value of these for flower raising has 
been demonstrated at several of the State 
experiment stations, where it was found 
that violets, pansies, pinks and other flow- 
ers increased the size of their flowers each 
season under their protecting cover. A good 
many flowering plants thrive better in semi- 
shade, and others which have always been 
planted in open, sunny places have shown 
better results under the muslin strips than 
elsewhere. The experiments being con- 
ducted now will probably show that most 
flowers require protection from the midday 
summer’s sun. Even tropical plants in 
greenhouses do better with some slight 
shade, and sc gardeners paint the glass top 
of their hothouses to modify the sun’s rays. 





The Double-Bulletin Plan. 


The plan of publishing double bulletins 
has more points in its favor than at first 
appear. Theidea is to get out in a compara- 
tively few copies a complete account of the 
experiments, giving all the details and big 
words for the benefit of specialists and 
students. Having thus relieved his mind, 
the professor sits down and writes a short, 
clear, illustrated, every-day account of what 
has been done, and the results boiled down 
to, comparatively, a few paragraphs. 

This condensed account is sent out to the 
working farmers who have neither time nor 
disposition to wade through lengthy, hard- 
reading documents. In fact, the average 
farmer often looks at the pictures, reads the 
summary, and lets it go at that. If the 
reader happens to be one of the few who 
care to study closely into the details, a 
postal card will bring him the longer bulle- 
tin. But most people are willing to take 
the details for granted. 

The general confidence in the station 
workers has been fairly earned by a record 
for honesty and frankness in statements of 
results. lfa batch of tests carefully worked 





light wooden or wire frames with unbleached 


The plan effects a decided saving of the 
people’s money. The condensed bulletin 
costs much less to print, and the difference 
far more than offsets the expense of writing 
and putting it in type. Both editions to- 
gether cost less by thousands of dollars than 
the single complete edition, if sent to all 
names on the mailing lists. 

This plan, although better than the old 
one, is not, let us hope, the final :tage. 
Within a few years more, perhaps, the 
professors will have learned to tell about 
their work in plain, simple words, yet 
correctly, and will manage to boil down 
and tabulate the details so that less room 
will be needed. The farmers, too, are learn- 
ing the meaning of many of the new words, 
and there are men in almost every town who 
enjoy a little extra hard study along their 
special line of farming. When the teachers 
and the farmers get a little nearer together, 
one sensibly managed bulletin may be 
enough, but just now the double-edition idea 
seems the best way out. 


a> 
<> 


The Increase of immigration. 


Fourth of July and the immigration sta- 
tistics arrive close together. Association of 
ideas suggests that the famous declaration 
of a full century and a quarter ago did not 
wholly separate. It has really proved a 
declaration of annexation, and the people 
of the old lands have been joining us by mil- 
lions ever since. 

Estimates for the fiscal year ending in 
June place the figures close to 860,000, which 
isfar ahead even of the previous banner 
emmigration year of 1882. The proportion 
to the total population is, however, much 
smaller. 

The newcomers will be much more 
easily absorbed by a nation of eighty 
million than was a somewhat smaller 
number by a population of only fifty 
million. During the past score of years 
the immigration has been only nine per 
cent. of the country’s total gains, while 
population has increased over fifty per 
cent, in the same period. The time has 
passed when a fairly well-sifted immigra- 
tion becomes a source of fear or disturb- 
ance. Every able man finds plenty of work, 
and is kept too busy to make any trouble, 
even if naturally so disposed. 

Some difference of opinion exists regard- 
ing the quality of the recent arrivals. Those 
landing at Boston have included a very 
large proportion of Swedes, Norwegians and 








; out for long months fails to show any 








Finns, who are all considered particularly 


over and apply, and but a small per cent. of 
the right kind is secured, most arrivals find 
ing it more natural and convenient to follow 
their friends in the West or to get w.rk in 
the cities. —— 


Manurial Requirements of Crops. 

Plants vary in their ability to gather food 
from the soil. One finds enough of a given 
element where another fails to do so, even 
when it contains less of this element than 
the other. Soils, too, vary considerably in 
their composition, and on this account it is 
desirable that every farmer should test his 
land to ascertain in what particular elements 
of fertility itis lacking. Speaking generally, 
a manure for wheat should contain three 
per cent. nitrogen, four per cent. phos- 
phoric acid and eleven per cent. potash. 

Oats have a remarkable capacity of getting 
potash from the soil, and need mainly nitro- 
gen. The formula advised for oats is four 
per cent. nitrogen, three per cent. phos- 
phoric acid and five per cent. potash. 

Grasses and clover require nitrogen so far 
asthe former are concerned, while potash 
has the best effect on clover, so where 
*Sgeeds ’’ mixtures are to be fertilized the 
artificials should contain two per cent. nitro- 
gen, five per cent. phosphoric acid and ten 
per cent. potash. 

With root crops and cabbages, phosphates 
are of more use than nitrogen or potash, 
and it is advisable to supplement the farm- 
yard manure for crops with some phosphatic 
manure. 
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A Letter from the Philippines. 


In the summer of 1902 Mr. Victor H. 
Olmsted, a former assistant statistician of 
the Department of Agriculture, who, in 
1890, under the general direction of Col. 
(now General) J. P. Sanger of the War De- 
partment, superintended, with great ability 
and success, the census of Cuba, was ap- 
pointed an assistant director of the census 
of the Philippine Islands. Ina recent letter 
to the statistician Mr. Olmsted writes as fol- 
lows, with reference to those distant pos- 
sessions of the United States in which he 
has now spent nearly a year with excep- 
tionally favorable opportunities for obser- 
vation and judgment: 

This isa country of wonderful possibili- 
ties. Labor is cheap and cost of production 
in every direction low ; and, while the native 
laborer isapt to be improvident, there are 
thousands of Chinese here who can be 
employed at very low wages and who 








make the best workmen as well as the most 


has been an established institution in these 
islands for centuries. 


keepers meanly send their aborting cows 
without any disclosure of the fact, the 
fraud of selling the aborted cow with the 
calf of another at foot is the chief means of 
the extension of the disease. 

When a cow is seen standing in a market 
with a young calf by her side, the pair dis- 
playing a mutual affection towards each 
other, is it not indubitable evidence as to 
their relationship? Not at all. They may 
be no more akin tò each other than the poor 
little foundling is to the professional] baby 
farmer who has adopted it for a considera- 
tion, except that the cow, having acquiesced 
in the substitution, displays some affection 
for her foster calf, and is prepared to do her 
duty by it. It is not at all uncommon for 
a calf to be put to a cow that has been some 
time calved, or, more commonly, that has 
given birth prematurely to a dead calf. 
Buyers at the cattle markets need to be on 
the lookout for numerous tricks of this kind. 


Farm Notes from Northern Vermont. 


Great relief has been afforded by the rains 
which have been pretty general throughout 
the State. They reached here about June 
10, a little later than farther south. The 
; Soil has been well wet, and vegetation very 
quickly showed a marked transformation 
from a dry yellowish blue to one of the 
brightest green. 

Probably the hay crop will be the least 
affected of any by the change, but even this 
must be greatly benefited. It is to be ex- 
pected that the yield will be seriously 
diminished on account of the long-continued 
dry weather, but it is to be hoped not to the 
extent that has been predicted. 

There must have been a considerable 
portion of the most unpromising fields 
plowed up and devoted to other crops for 
forage, as this plan would be a necessity on 
many farms. 

Where the corn and sowed grains come 
up well,with favorable conditions from now 
on the growth will be rapid and good yields 
may be expected. 

The superiority of early seeding is most 
plainlyivisible this year. Where the grains 
were sown earliest on well-prepared ground, 
the growth has been equal to that of most 
seasons,’and the same may be said of the 
corn planted. 

. On our own farm I think that the corn 
planted June 13 to 15, fully equals, if it does 
not. exceed, the average of years in thrifti- 
ness_andj size. There was. at the time of 
planting enough moisture in the soil to in- 
sure quick sprouting, while the growth has 
been remarkable for so dry a season. One 
thing in its favor was the large amount of 
water there must have been in the subsoil 
from early rains that were drawn upon as 
needed by the growing plants. 

But with frequent rains and warmer 
weather!that we shall now doubtless have, 
the growth of fgrass and weeds will, . of 
course, be equally vigorous with the corn, 
and there will bea necessity for great dili- 
gence in its cultivation to keep them down. 
The more {thorough this work the better 
will be the results at harvest time. 

Cattle owners are early trying to dispose 
of a portion of their stock, as it is feared the 
usual amount cannot be kept through 





| another winter. Many are selling their 


calves and such animals as they can get rid 
of or do not desire to keep. As may be 
expected, prices are low. A few farmers 
have some old hay in reserve, which will be 
fortunate for them. But the proportion of 
these to the others will not be large. 

Farmers should calculate to have some 





The scheme of some of these ‘‘ ladrones ”’ 
during the past two years has been to pose | 
as patriots, revolutionists against American 
authority, and in this guise to force contri- 
butions from the peaceable inhabitants of 
the rural districts, whom they terrorized, 
and upon the fruits of whose industry they 
have lived. But their day is nearly past, 
and itis safer for any one to be in almost 
any part of the archipelago today than it 
is to be out of doors at night in large sec- 
tions of New York city and Chicago. 

The great and quick success attained by 
American methods honestly and earnestly 
applied in these islands js, I believe, with- 
out parallel in the world’s history. 





Live Stock Notes. 


The most profitable beef, pork or mutton 
is that put upon the market early. 

Excessive fat is detrimental to all kinds 
of breeding animals, and more especially 
hogs. 

It is not so very uncommon for stale cows 
or inferior milkers to be left unmilked for a 
long period, in order to make up a tempt- 
ing bag to catch the eye of the probable 
purchaser at market. Painting the teats 
with collodion in order to close the ducts 
and prevent any leakage from pressure of 
the milk, or closing the sphincters in simi- 
lar fashion when natural weakness causes 
inability to retain the milk, are not un- 
known, and, sad to say, it is not the “low ” 
dealer that is solely guilty of such prac- 


ices. 
: in feeding grain to hogs, even in summer, 
it is best to feed on a clean, tight feeding 
floor. 

The drought has resulted in reducing the 
number of sheep in New South Wales to 
twenty-one million, as compared with eighty 
willion four years ago. Its most serious 
effect will be the time required to completely 
restock the ranches and the grazing lands of 
that country. The rainfall, however, is re- 
ported to have been the heaviest in ten 
years, and this will undoubtedly greatly im- 
prove the situation. 

To drench, it is always better to give 
medicine to swine in food. But if one wants 
to drench, fasten a piece of rubber hose se- 
curely in a bottle containing the medicine. 
Throw the pig, put a stick in mouth and 
allow the fluid to slowly run down the 
throat. 





Next to the contamination spread by the 
stock bull, to which a good many cow- 


hay left over each year for future use, and 
then, as this year, there will be something 
to fall back upon in case of a short hay 
crop, and less necessity for disposing of ani- 
mals that should be kept on the farm and 
at way-down prices. But we should take 
courage fromf{the greatly improved condi- 
tions in weather and crops and be thankful 
that such seasons as we have been passing 
through do not come very often. 

Vermont. E. R. TowLe. 





Late-Planted Fodder Corn. 


In conversation with a farmer a few days 
since, when referringto the prospect of an 
unusually short crop of hay from the long- 
continued drought, he said that he would 
not hesitate to plant corn for fodder as late 
as the first of July, provided there was 
sufficient moisture to insure a quick ger- 
mination and rapid growth. 

Of course in such cases the ground should 
be well prepared and a proper amount of 
fertilizer applied. In a warm, moist soil 
the corn would come up in a few days and 
grow with a vigor unknown earlier in the 
season. It would be best to plant earlier 
quick growing varieties and encourage their 
growth by frequent cultivation. 

It may be well for farmers having fields 
or pieces of ground on which there can be 
very little hay to plow as svon as there has 
been sufficient rain to allow of the work 
being done, and plant to corn. 

The farmer referred to, who is an experi- 
enced agriculturist, was confident that a 
crop vf corn thus grown would equal in 
amount a good yield of hay in ordinary 
seasons. 

If such should be the case, it would be a 
profita>le return for the cost of production, 
and assist materially in furnishing fodder 
for another winter. Farmers should do 
their best to get something in the crop line 
from all of their land. E. R. T. 

Franklin County, Vt. 


—— 


lhe hay crop may surprise us all yet. 
The grass leaves are spreading out remark- 
ably, and a few early cuttings are reported 
as raking up very well, everything con- 
sidered. 


Planting, hoeing and haying come all in a 
bunch this year on dairy farms. Extra help 
is hard to find, and the only way out in 
some cases lies in headwork, system, ma- 
chinery and hustle. 
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Fighting Fire in Woodlend. 


The yearly destruction of hundreds and 
usually thousands of acres of woodland in 
the Northeastern States, especially in Maine, 
New Hampshire and New York, becomes 
more and morea serious matter with the 
growing scarcity and increasing value of 
timber growth. The sources of these fires 
are chiefly locomotives, careless hunters 
and picnickers, aud neglected brush fires. 
Small wood lots surrounded by cleared land 
or near houses are easily protected. If by 
any chance fire starts in them, it is 
promptly seen and put out. 

The watchfulness of an owner or care- 
taker and of the men working about a place 
is the surest safeguard against fire. There 
are, however, many tracts distant from any 
house where such protection can only be ob- 
tained by hiring a special ranger during the 
season. If it is not practicable to hire a 
special ranger, such tracts can be best pro- 
tected by means of fire lines. These are 
described in a practical way in Graves & 
Fisher’s new handbook for owners of wood- 
land in New England as follows: 

** Fire lines are strips cleared of leaves 

and other refuse which check the progress 
of surface fires. Light fires are usually 
either stopped by fire lines or so checked 
that it is easy to put them out. Fire lines 
serve also as good start ng points for back 
firing when that becomes necessary. Dirt 
roads make the best fire lines; for very light 
surface tires narrow trails answer the pur- 
pose. In the majority of wood lots an ade- 
quate network of fire lines can be made by 
clearing the leaves and other inflammable 
material from all the regular roads and 
wood roads. Frequently, however, a tract 
has no roads of any sort that can be 
cleared and utilized as fire lines, or it 
borders a dangerous stretch of brush or a 
grassy meadow where fires are apt to start. 
For such a tract special fire lines must be 
constructed along the border of the woods 
and in convenient places across them. A 
good rule is to have the fire lines, perterably 
dirt roads or trails, divide the land into lots 
of not over twenty-five to thirty acres each. 
The way to construct a fire line through the 
woods is to rake away the leaves and other 
rubbish from a narrow strip three or four 
feet wide, and then to burn a broad fire line 
ten to twenty feet wide on one side of 
the strip. The purpose of first clearing 
off the narrow strip isto provide a side 
check in burning off the broad fire line. 
The fire is always started away from the 
narrow strip and allowed to burn toward it. 
There is then no danger of losing control of 
the fire. A plowed furrow is also a good 
side check when the land can be plowed. 
The same purpose is served when sand is at 
hand, which can be quickly thrown on the 
leaves. One shovelful of sand will makea 
satisfactory side check fully five feet long 
if thrown by apracticed fire fighter. 

‘There is no need of clearing away the 
old trees on the strip unless it can be plowed, 
or at least sown to grass, rye, or the like. 
Otherwise it is better to remove only the 
small growth which would burn. The old 
trees help to shade the ground, retarding 
the growth of brush and also preventing ex- 
cessive drying of any material that may still 
be on the ground. A cultivated strip is the 
next best fire line to a dirt road, and if wide 
enough may be a better one. The cost of an 
ordinary fire line is about $10 per mile.” 

The area burned over in New York in 
1902, as shown by the reports uf the town 
fire wardens, included 21,356 acres, three- 
fourths of which, however, was land where 
the timber growth was of little value. The 
loss was placed at $9150, which looks small 
beside the big figures of some preceding 
years, or as compared with this year’s enor- 
mous losses in New England. An explana- 
tion is found in the fact that there was a 
total of 2405 days work done fighting fires 
ata cost of $5400, half being paid by the 
towns and half by the State. The illustra- 
tion, reproduced by co-operation of the New 
York Forest, Fish and Game Commission, 
shows a gang of fire fighters attacking a 
blaze in its early stages, thus preventing 
what might have caused great damage. 

It is alleged that some of this season’s 
destructive fires in Maine were seen smoul- 
dering for days before getting fairly under 
headway, and further it is declared that in 
certain cases these fires were started on 
purpose as a piece of malicious mischief. 
Such a state of affairs suggests the work 
that might be done by fire wardens else- 
where than in New York. The New York 
fire wardens have made special efforts to 
prevent fires of this class, with the result 
that .the burned areas from this cause 
have been materially reduced. Still, as 
there is great difficulty in detecting offenders 
of this kind the recurrence of the evil to 
some extent may be expected each season. 

It is doubtful if the time will ever come, 
however vigilant and watchful our fire 
wardens may be, when forest fires will 
entirely cease. If all our citizens were in- 
telligent, careful and honest, there would 
be no fires’ But this millennial condition 
has not arrived, and we cannot expect entire 
exemption for our forests any more than 
for our cities and villages, which for many 
years to come will find it necessary to main- 
tain their fire departments. 


—⸗—U — 
Butter Steady and Unchanged. 


Seldom have the dairy markets changed 
so slightly during a week in the active 
season. Quotations in Boston and in most 
other markets are practically unchanged. 
Receipts continue large, but the demand 
has been just active enough to take off the 
supply without upsetting prices. The 
rains and the improvement of pasture tend 
to weaken the market and prevent the rise 
that sometimes occurs at this season. It is 
felt that the season will now be favorable 
for dairy products and that the supply will 
be at least up to normal for the present. 
The balance of inflaence holds the market 
practically steady with a reasonably firm 
tone. The top quotation in Boston is 22 
cents in tubs and 224 cents in prints or 
boxes, the latter style being in fair demand. 

G. A. Cochrane: ‘‘ The future of the mar- 
ket is uncertain. Pastures and mowings 
are much better, and we no longer expect a 
shortage of dairy products. The question 
is whether we shall not have a surplus with 
lower prices than we expected earlier in the 
season. On the other hand, the weather is 
unfavorable for corn. Much depends on the 
weathe:. The drought was broken just in 
time to prevent ruin. In the same way the 
cold, wet spell may be broken before the 
corn crop and some other speciaities have 
been spoiled. Warm, sunny weather will 
make rapid changes. 

** Corn failure and higher prices for grain 
and feeds would greatly lessen the dairy 
output. A continuation of this weather may 
even affect the apple crop, causing drop. 

*‘ Nothing 1s doing in export of butter. Our 
present prices are three cents above the 
foreign level. Cheese is also quiet in the 
export line, but may pick up with any fur- 
ther decline in price. Its present quota- 
tions seem about what the situation and 
season warrants. A further drop would 
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ATTACKING A FIRE IN TIME. 
See descriptive article. 





start the export trade and remove the sur- 
plus.” 

The New York butter market shows but 
slight changes, the tone, however, being 
rather weaker than otherwise, sales of some 
grades having been reported a fraction 
below the figures of last week. Some fancy 
grades of creamery still bring 22 cents, but 
few lots sell above 214 vents. Receipts are 
large, and there is a great deal both of 
choice butter and of soft, poorly flavored 
makes. Anything much below standard has 
to be sold cheap at this time of year when 
there is plenty of the best. Fresh dairy of 
the upper grades is selling readily. Reno 
vated and other substitutes continue scarce. 

Complaints have been frequently made of 
the arbitrary way in which butter prices 
are established at Elgin, which has always 
posed as more or less of a standard for 
Western markets, just as Canton, N. Y., 
and St. Albans, Vt., do for the East. 

The normal difference between Elgin and 
New York should be half a cent. Four 
weeks ago the Elgin price committee 
**made’’? the market 20 cents, with New 
York 22 cents. The pressure was so strong 
the next week that the price committee met 
tie situation half-way and ‘‘made’”’ the 
market only one cent under New York. 

This action was so out of line with actual 
market conditions that the president of the 
board, John Newman, was moved to declare 
that the action of the price committee the 
last three weeks was altogether wrong and 
the price “‘made”’ simply ridiculous. - This 
is alleged to be but another proof of the oft- 
repeated charge against the ‘‘ price com- 
mittee,” and that the prices made by this 
committee are in the interests of afew. Of 
course, a low quotation favors buyers at the 
expense of shippers. 

Special agents last week visited Bing- 
hamton, Elmira and other cities in the 
southern and southwestern part of the 
State. Upon their arrival in a town they 
would merely notify the dealers that they 
had no desire to make arrests, and at the 
same time explain the terms of the reno- 
vated-butter law. They pointed out that 
the State law required that renovated 
butter be sold from the original package, on 
which should appear the words “ Renovated 
Butter,” accompanied by the State stamp. 
‘They impressed upon the dealer’s mind 
that every package of renovated butter 
should bear both the State and Govern- 
ment stamp, which sbould be kept in plain 
view of the purchaser. Some question has 
been raised regarding the case where the 
butter is kept in a refrigerator. The agent 
answered this question by saying that al- 
though the tub be kept in an ice-box or 
refrigerator it must bear a sign on the lid or 
on the top of the tub. At Binghamton sev- 
eral violations of the butter law were found 
by the special agents. It is known that 
there will be no prosecutions from this re- 
port. However, after the terms of the law 
areexplained by the agents, any violations 
that follow will be reported and the per- 
petrators punished. 

Cheese shows no special features at any 
of the markets. New York reports ex- 
porters buying a few lots, while Canadian 
shippers are quite busy. Canada has been 
doing a large share of the export cheese 
business for some time. Prices show little 
change, and none of special importance. 
Receipts at Boston for the week were 
38,787 tubs, 28,172 boxes, or 2,090,036 pounds 
of butter, 5031 boxes of cheese, besides 736 
boxes of cheese billed for export and 37,214 
cases of eggs. For the corresponding week 
of last year receipts were 40,435 tubs, 38,121 
boxes, or 2,176,299-pounds of butter, 4958 
boxes of cheese, besides 1178 boxes of cheese 
for export and 25,691 cases of eggs. 

At New York receipts for the week were 
64,505 packages of butter, 42,508 packages of 
cheese and 71,244 cases of eggs, against re- 
ceipts for the same week last year of 60,831 
packages of butter, 31,580 packages of cheese 
and 62,669 cases of eggs. 

—— —— — R — 
The Hay Situation. 


Receipts continue rather light at nearly 
all markets of the country, but there has 
been a slight easing off at some points, 
owing to the better prospects for the new 
crop. It is now believed that, taking the 
hay-producing regions as a whole, the pros- 
pects are fairly good. In Boston, choice 
grades are still very scarce and high. Even 
the lower grades are firm. Rye straw con- 
tinues high, with market steady. 

New York receipts are larger. Prices 
hold high, but an esier tendency is in- 
dicated. Receipts for the week were 6432 
tons, which is about the average. Western 
markets are generally steady, with moderate 
receipts. Southern markets firm. 

Following are the highest prices for hay 
in the markets named: Boston $22, New 
York $27, Jersey City $27, Philadelphia $22, 
Pittsburg $20, Minneapolis $11.50, Balti- 
more $21.50, Chicago $17, Richmond $20, 
Cincinnati $18.75, Washington $19, New 
Orleans $21, Cleveland $18.50. 

Important figures relating to the hay 
markets were given by G. N. Reinhardt at 
the recent meeting of the National Hay. 
Association: In 1866 the United States pro- 
duced twenty-two million tons of hay, em- 
ploying eighteen millions of acres, at farm 
value of $10.14 per acre and a total value of 
$220,000,000. ‘ 

In 1900 it produced fifty million tons from 
thirty-nine million acres, ata farm value 








of $8.89 per acre and a total value of 
$445,000,000. 

The sverage yield’ per acre during this 
period of thirty-four years wus 1.28 tons 
and the average farm value $9.79 per acre, 
the total farm value being $12,934,098,660. 

During the past ten years the highest 
average yield occurred in 1898, when it was 
1.55 tons per acre; the lowest in 1895, the 
average then being 1.06 tons. 

The tonnage and value of imports and ex- 
ports for the eleven years ending with 
December, 1902, were: Imports, 1,333,530 
tons, valued at $10,964,677; exports 687,052 
tons, valued at $10,305,018. 

The average annual import of hay into 
the United States has been 121,236 tons, and 
that the export during the same period has 
made an average of 62,459 tons. Of the total, 
the Dominion of Canada has contributed 
1,333,191 tons, for which was paid $10,960,750. 
Of the total export, 405,315 tons were taken. 
by the United Kingdom, for which $6,235,- 
794 was received. The total amount of hay 
exported 1866-1900 was 825,839 tons. 

In striking a balance it will be seen that 
the United States has used during this 
period 646,139 tons, or an annual average of 
58,739 tons of imported hay, leaving a bal- 
ance against them on the trade asa whole 
of $659,629 and on the imports from the 
Dominion over the exports to the United 
Kingdom of $4,724,956. 

The highest average prices for No. 1 
timothy for the five years ending 1901 in the 
following markets were: New York $17.24, 
St. Louis $12.06, Cincinnati $11.82, Chicago 
$10.87, and the highest average price in the 
New York market for the eight years end- 
ing with 1902 for No.1 was $17.28, lowest 
$13.95. 





Provisions in Moderate Demand. 


The market for beef, pork and mutton is 
fair without special features or changes. 
Veal isplenty. Eastern spring lambs are 
now of rather poor quality. Slaughter of 
hogs for Boston dealers was less than usual of 
late. The total for the week was about 27,400 ; 
preceding week, 31,100; same week a year 
ago, 28,000. The export demand has also de- 
creased, the total value by Boston packers 
having been about $160,v00 ; preceding week, 
$165,000; same week a year ago, $165,000. 
In the aggregate movement of hogs there 
has not been much change disclosed in the 
exhibit for the past week, the total falling 
moderately short of corresponding time last 
year, according to the Cincinnati Price 
Current. Total Western packing 415,000, 
compared with 420,000 the preceding week 
and 455,000 two weeksago. For correspond- 
ing time last year the number was 460,000 and 
two years ago 510,000. From March 1 the 
total is 5,855,000, against 6,025,000 a year ago— 
a decrease of 170,000. The quality of current 
offerings is good. Prices have strengthened 
in the West, prominent markets at the 
close showing an average of $6.05 per hun- 
dred pounds, compared with $5.95 a week 
ago, $6.05 two weeks ago, $7.15 a year ago 
and $5.95 two years ago. 

The beef arrivals for the week show a 
slight increase over last week. The total 
was 195 cars for Boston and ninety-nine 
cars for export, a total of 294 cars; preceding 
week 178 cars for Boston and 112 cars for 
export, a total of 290 cars ; same week a year 
ago 121 cars for Boston and sixty-one cars 
for export, a total of 182 cars. 
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Sharp Advance in Grain. 

Wheat, corn, oats and rye, with most 
kinds of millfeeds, show a decided advance 
during the week. In the case of corn the 
rise is justified by the pour weather for that 
crop in the East, while the oat crop has 
been conceded to be short. The argument 
for high prices of wheat is merely that the 
supply in sight is less than expected, and 
about three million bushels less than last 
year at this time. The weather is generally 
favorable in the wheat regions, but there is 
still lack of rain in the Northwest. 

A Boston dealer says: *‘ The corn crop is 
a fortnight late, and it is believed that the 
area is somewhat reduced.”” The future 
cause of the grain market will be influenced 
largely by the weather of the next few 
weeks. The coming spring wheat crop is 
placed by experts at 300,000,000 bushels, 
judging from conditions now in sight. 

Of a fleet of six steamers which sailed 
from Boston this week only one was booked 
to carry grain, the Alexander, forty thou- 
sand bushels of wheatto Copenhagen. The 
Cunarder Ultonia, the Leyland liner Bohe- 
mian and the Warren steamer Sachem for 
Liverpool, Philadelphia for London, and 
the Caledonian for Manchester, will go out 
without a pound of grain, and it will be one 
of the dullest grain weeks in the history of 
the port. The loss of the cattle and grain 
shipments and the light, general cargoes are 
resulting in heavy losses to steamship com- 
panies and prompting many of them to se- 
‘riously consider the withdrawal of most of 
the larger vessels. Prominent experts look 
for an improvement in August, when the 
new grain begins to move, and it is thought 
the embargo on cattle will have been lifted. 

The popularity of American flour in China 
is attracting attention on both sides of the 
globe. The British Consul-General at Can- 
ton, in a report sent from China to London 
and published in that city, states that the 
demand for flour among emigrants returned 
from the United States is so great that the 





quantity of flour imported in 1902 exceeded 


that of 1901 by 95,831,328 pounds, and was 
also some 78,400,000 pounds in excess of the 
average for the past five years. 


‘Literature. 


“*The Captain’s Toll Gate,’”’ by Frank R. 
Stockton, published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, is a complete posthumous novel, 
with amemoir by Mrs.Stockton and a bibliog- 
raphy. The scene of the story is laid partly 
in Washington, but mainly in that part of 
West Virginia in which the author spent 
the last three years of his life. Inci- 
dents centring about the ‘‘ Toll Gate” 
and a fashionable country house in 
the neighborhood are _ related with 
all the author’s peculiar humor and 
charm of diction which have endeared 
him to a host of readers. The heroine, who 
isan embodiment of the healthy, vigorous 
girl of today, and her several suitors, to- 
gether with the mistress of the country 
house and a meddlesome unmarried woman 
of the village, combine to aftord the reader 
fascinating and varied illustrations of the 
social life of the period. Mr. Stockton has 
in this work exhibited his best efforts, and 
no volume of his has ever presented a more 
interesting tale, more clearly told than this. 
It is a book that will be very popular. 

“Castle Omeragh,” by F. Frankfort 
Moore, published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, deserves more than casual men- 
tion. Mr. Moore has taken for the scene of 
his story the Ireland of the days of Crom- 
well, the days of ruthless warfare and 
barbarity by which the Protector subdued 
the island. Although the red hand of war 
is everywhere felt throughout the pages, 
the tension is lightened by the play of Irish 
humor and an interesting love story. ‘The 
dominating influence, however, is that of 
Cromwell, he who had “every quality that 
the Englishman respects and that an Irish- 
man hates . . . who believed in himself 
and in God, but in no lesser king ... 
who in the name of liberty trampled Eng- 
lish hiberty under his iron heel . . . who 
crushed within his fist every tyranny except 
that which he himself created.”” The happy 
ending of the story counteracts any painful 
sympathy with the devastation of Lreland so 
graphicaliy described. 

Although some years have passed since 
Mr. Arthur S. Hardy has written a novel, 
yet there are many who will remember the 
charm of his books. His first novel, ‘* But 
Yet a Woman,” published fully twenty- 
five years ago, is classed among the best 
works of fiction that America has produced. 
** Passe Rose ”’ and “‘ The Wind of Destiny,“ 
which followed, ranked on a somewhat 
lower plane, but they possessed Mr. Hardy’s 
delicate and refined literary art. Now after 
some years we have another novel, “ Her 
Daughter First,’’ which in a way is a sequel 
to ** The Wind of Destiny,’”’ in the sense that 
certain characters are common to both 
books. Although pleasing, »ne misses the 
touches of realism and that delicate ro- 
mancing tone common to Mr. Hardy’s ear- 
lier works. Mr. Hardy is at his best when 
he confines himself to his romancing. The 
modern tone of the business world is jar- 
ring when the author brings into his plot 
the love entanglements in company with the 
complications of stock speculations. The 
most pleasing feature of “His Daughter 
First ” lies in the personalities of the char- 
acters and their love making. Mabel Tem- 
ple’s father has proposed to a Mrs. Kensett, 
but Mabel has written to this woman tothe 
effect that she does not desire a mother-in- 
law. Mrs. Kensett refuses Mr. Temple 
without giving her reason, trusting to win 
Mabel’s love in time. A Mr. Heald appears 
an applicant for Mabel’s hand, but she re- 
fuses him. It is this character—Heald— 
which introduces the business-world ele- 
ment into the plot. In need of money and 
owning a mine, the value of which he is in 
ignorance, he sells some shares to Mrs. Ken- 
sett. The mine turns out to be profitable,but 
the deception was practiced, nevertheless. 
Mabel in the end insists on marrying 
him, and then she is willing her father 
should have Mrs. Kensett. The worth of the 
story does not lie in the plot, as it is arather 
loosely constructed series of incidents which 
have no climax. But the character devel- 
opment is artistically done. Mr. Hardy 
peoples his book with real live individuali- 
ties which are intensely human in their 
virtuesand failings. ‘‘ His Daughter First ’’ 
will prove entertaining reading. It is dis- 
tinctly an American novel and one of those 
which are worth while. { Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. | 
For bright original plot one should read 
‘s A Detached Pirate,’’ for Helen Milecete 
has written a most entertaining story. Nar- 
rated in the form of letters by the vivacious 
heroine in an autobiugraphical style, one 
becomes gradually acquainted with Gay 
Vandeleur, who is introduced to us asa 
divorced woman. Leaving England, the 
scene of her legal separation from her has- 
band, Colonel Gore, she goes tu Halifax, 
N. S., where the shadow of the divorce con- 
stantly hangs over har when she is having 
a most delightful time among the “ military 
set’ in the garrison city. She is, in fact, 
hard pressed by snitors, and later, her hus- 
bana-that-was happens on the scene of her 
gayeties, calls on her and even attempts 
to get her to explain certain mysteries 
which have never been made clear. 











it appears, did not testify in court, and, in 
fact, had never been found. It turns out 
that “he” was no one but the lively Gay 
herself, attired in male garb, for while the 
** gentleman ”’ was seen going iu and out of 
Gay’s apartments, no one ever saw the two 
together—an impossibility of course, since 
the two were one and the same person. 
When Gay 1s at the height of her gayeties in 
Halifax her money shows signs of entirely 
disappearing, and it is necessary for her to 
consider seriously the prospects of marry- 
ing again. She becomes engaged to a most 
worthy gentleman. But the story of her di- 
vorce pursues her, and she leaves Halifax 
fur England. There she obtains a position 
where fine-bred horses are sold, and there 
it is that she meets—well, it would be un- 
fair to the reader to disclose any more. 
The interest in the career of this sucial 
** pirate,”” detached from her husband by 
the court’s degree, never waner, for she is 
as jolly a rogue as ever roamed the high 
seas of society. She is really not so wicked as 
she appears to be, but she telis her intimate 
friend to whom she is writing the letters 
80 many confidential things that she mir- 
rors her own life to the reading public. It 
{8 a bright, breezy and sparkling story 
throughout. There are five colored illustra- 
tions in the book by I. H. Caliga, a Boston 
portrait artist of prominence. These add 
immensely to the attractiveness of the book, 
which promises to be one of the favorite 
piazza novels during the summer. | Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. Price, $1.50. ] 

Love and adventure fill the pages of 
George Gibbs’ latest novel, “ The Love of 
Monsieur,” which we are emphatically told 
by the publishers ‘“‘is not a historical 
romance.” The plot is laid partly in Eng- 
land and partly on the Atlantic Ocean. Mr. 
Gibbs has produced an interesting if not an 
ideal character in ‘‘ Monsieur.’’ One does 
not quite enjoy having the hero of the story 
turning common pirate and roving the seas, 
especially when ‘ Monsieur’’ is of gentle 
birth and royal blood. Mr. Gibbs should 
have saved his character from such ex- 
tremes. We fear, however, that the author 
has been the dominating power over “ Mon- 
sieur’s’’ every thought and act, and that he 
has not permitted him to act naturally. 
There are frequent inconsistencies in the 
life or the central character that force one to 
take this view of the situation. An author 
makes a grievous mistake when he does not 
permit his characters to live true to their 
natures, independent of all considerations. 
The story in question opens with ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur”’ fulfilling certain conditions pre- 
scribed by Mistress Clerke, which will per- 
mit private speech with the man who is so 
fortunate as to carry them out. ‘ Mon- 
sieur’’ is not a favorite in Mistress Clerke’s 
eyes, so the coverted privileges result un- 
happily. A duel makes his stay in England 
an impossibility if he would keep his 
liberty. Before leaving the country he at- 
tempts to obtain the proofs of his birthright, 
title and fortune, but fails. Desperate, he 
becomes a real pirate, and in the course 
of time takes Mistress Clerke from a cap- 
tive ship. A strange courtship is then car- 
ried on, for, now ‘* Monsieur” is done with 
love making, Mistress Clerke takes it up. 
A mutiny among the crew results in 
‘* Monsieur ’’ and Mistress Clerke being set 
adrift in a boat, which is duly picked up by 
asteamer. The ending is ahappy one. It 
is a story of dashing adventure and dramatic 
events. The character drawing saves the 
book from being in a class similar to dime 
novels, but one feels that Mr. Gibbs is capa- 
ble of better work. | Harper & Brothers. 
Price, $1.50. ] 
Two volumes have been added to the 
Macmillan Little Novels that are of unusual 
interest and novelty. The first is ‘* Phil- 
osophy Four,’”’ by Owen Wister, a tale of 
Harvard undergraduate life of two dec- 
ades ago. It Is not exactly a temperance 
story, but it is full of the vigor of early man- 
hood, and paints the thoughtless side of the 
student career with great faithfulness and 
a sympathy with irrepressible youth that 
creates and holds attention. The dry-as- 
dust information which some acquire with- 
out getting at ſthe svirit of their studies is 
mildly satirized, and originality of thought 
is encouraged, though the manner arriving 
at it, as described in this book, need not be 
generally recommended. ‘The boys, or shall 
we say men, were just the same twenty 
years agoas they are today, though they 
used different forms of slangy expression, 
for the human type at college never varies, 
and in its wilder demonstrations is always 
regarded with the tolerance of the poet: 
** How many a father have I seen, 

A sober man among his boys, 

Whose youth was passed in foolish noise, 
Who wears his manhood hale and gree.” 
This little novelis bright in its character 
drawing, and the ride to the Bird-in- 
Hand is a fine bit of local description. The 
second volume, ‘*Man Overboard,’’ by F. 
Marion Crawford, is a ghost story that has 
nothing hackneyed about it, and the origin- 
ality of its development and ending should 
commend it to those who are in search of a 
fresh literary sensation. Perhaps the sea 
terms used so freely in the earlier pages 
may not be fully understood by those un- 
familiar with ships, but they give a realism 
to the story which is well contrasted with 
the supernatural features. The twin 
brothers, around whom the plot revolves, 
are, we believe, new creations in fiction, for 
though they may suggest the ‘Corsican 
Brothers,’”’ they are actuated by entirely 
different motives. The tale is both weird 
and picturesque. | New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Price, 50 cents each. | 
The Old China Book,’’ by N. Hudson 
Moore, wili be welcomed by china collect- 
ors, for it imparts a great deal of valuable 
information not readily accessible else- 
where. The volume describes fully the 
choice porcelains of many of the old English 
factories and potteries that have ceased to 
exist, and reinforces the carefully prepared 
and lucid text, with many excellent illus- 
trations, that will be of great service 
‘to those who are choosing speci- 
mens. There is much entertainment in 
this handsome publication for all search- 
ers for out-of-the-way facts, and for 
those who have a genuine passion for 
fine pottery. The account of the “Old 
Blue”’’ contaiued in these pages directs gen- 
eral attention to a subject of which many 
people have only a vague conception. The 
book was compiled at the request of hun- 
dreds of letter writers, and their wants are 
fully met in the copious historical and other 
details furnished, and particularly in the 
pictures and allusions to Revolutionary 
times. |New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. Price, $2.00.] 


Hotes and Queries. 


FREQUENCY OF EATING.—“ Dyspeptic” : Prof. 
W. O. Atwacer says the theory is advanced from 
time to time that one or two meals a day are 











country. If the same amount of food is to be 


quantities of food taken at moderate intervals are 
more easily and completely digested by ordinary 


preferable to the three commonly served in this | a ton of tube rose blossoms only yielded - 


people than larger quantities taken a; ;.,..,, 
vais. If the food ordinarily taken i, .,..,."'*™ 
excessive and the aimis simply t.,, . ks —* 
amount, it would seem more ration,” the 
the meals lighter than to leave out 01), * * 
fact that the custom of eating a hum ; —* 
has so long been almost universal, eal⸗ 
it must have some advantages 1), ’ * 
based upon experience, approves an |" 
How A BiRD Roosts.—« stud, 
mechanism of the leg and foot of » * 
other bird that roosts on a limb is — 
design. It often seems strange that _ 
sit on a roost and sleep all night wit) * 
off, but the explanation 1s perfeet⸗ ys “ 
tendon of the leg of a bird that roos; _ 
ranged that when the leg is bent at 1 — 
claws are bound to contract, and inn bs 
a sort of death-grip the limb around ne 
are placed. Puta chicken’s feet 01, . 7— 
and then make the bird sit down, an 
have @ practical illustration on yor 
you will remember for some time. |;, = 
‘| lar arrangement, seen only in such )\; “i 
they will rest comfortably and ney, 
holding on, for it is impossible for t)), : 
till they stand up. ” 


THE GLACIER.—“ Steve”: A glacic 
lodges itself and sails away over the F 
never travels alone. In the wake of 7 
glacier floats a line of similar compa: * 
Eskimos cail this phenomenon “t),, ne 
ducklings,” and any one who has « 
progress of the wild duck followed }). * 
will appreciate the aptitude of the nar, | 
as it may seem, plants grow and blo. 
these great ice mountains. When ag ee 
rest moss attaches itself to it, protect; - 
beneath, just as sawdust does. Afte: i 
moss decays and forms a Soil, in whic! 
of buttercups and dandelions, broug:,; 
wind, take root and flourish. Thos» 
traveled much in arctic lands Say the p 
not bloom during the brief Northern sur), * 

RELIEF FROM FLoops.—“ §, 7. L. R.’ 
been suggested that a series of large 
reservoirs at different points on lary. a 
would greatly diminish the danger fron 
If the excess of water was impounded in t! 
indicated it might be used: First, for ii 
public and private lands in the more a oe 
tions, such as the States of Kansas, Net : ke 
Colorado, etc., such use of the water to pre a ae 
revenue. Second, in some instances the \ * 
as power could be used to create electric + — 
to be used in lighting towns, heating bu eae 
running car lines, ete. Third, after the pin 
had been thus used it could be allowed to 
down to lower portions of the rivers to 
navigation when the rivers are low. Possibly 
some of this water could be sold to some t a 
for a water supply, so that in the round up the 
Government would derive a large revenue trom 
these sources. This work is large, and would 
cover aterm of years to complete, but would * 
the immense valley of the Mississippi in t! het 
substantial position agriculturally in the \ 

‘THE AGE OF TREEs.—* Orlando": Unless 
the date of planting is known a tree can keep the 
secret of its age as long as it lives. Only when it 
is cut down and the rings that then show on this 
cut surface are counted can its exact age be told 
Especially when a tree is sawed down ' 
the stump with a smooth, flat surface, is it easy 
to count its years. Trees such as the oak, chest- 


Water 
How 
li prove 


1 Most 
Vorld, 


leaving 


nut, pine, etc., add a thin layer j 

3 - just under the 
rough outer bark each year. These layers — 
—* tough, woody fibre, and one after another 
make the tree bigger and bigger around. When 


the tree is cut down these layers show just as the 
layers in an onion cut in half. As each layer 
counts for a year, the age of trees that have 
grown straight and tall is very easy to determine 
while in gnarled, wind-twisted trees the rings 
run into each other, and can scarcely be distine 
guished, and thus some of the famous old senti- 
nels on the mountain tops hide the secret of their 
age forever. As the trunks of trees grow larger 


layer by layer, the rough outside bark which lasts 
from year to year, cracks wider and wider in its 
efforts to fit the big, round body it was not made 


for, and great fissures and furrows appear, such 
as are seen in the oak. Some trees, jike the 
birch, change their bark from yearto year. The 
birch bark that peels off is almost as thinas 
paper, and split in a thousand places with the 
swelling of the live new wood just beneat): i: 


Ppopular Science. 


—It has been noted that vessels may float 
down stream faster than the water. The expla- 
nation is that both the water and the floating 
object are being pulled down hill by gravity, but 
the water is much more retarded by friction 

—The new peat wood of Joseph Hemmerling 
of Dresden takes a high polish, and is thirty- 








three tu fifty per cent. cheaper than oak. It is 
especiaHy recommended for panels, parquet 
flooring and ceilings. The material is produced 


by adding to the wet peat some binding material 
up to five per cent. of its total weight, then form- 
ing into cylinders under high pressure, and 


finally drying at a high temperature for four or 
five days. 

—An effort todetermine from geysers the 
upper temperature limit of life has led Prof. W. 


A. Setchell to conclude that no animals exist in 
strictly thermal waters, or those heated above 
43° or 45° C. (109° or 113° F.). A filamentous plant, 
one of the bacteria, was found at 89° C., anda 


few other simple forms were found at 77 and 
below. How the protoplasm of these organisms 
is made to resist the coagulation that usually 


destroys life at a little above 40° \. is not clear. 
—— Between Bagdad and the Persian Guli,about 
five hundred miles along the Tigris, is a desvrt in 
which Sir William Willcocks finds the same en- 
gineering opportunities that are being improved 
in Egypt. As late as 970, A. D., this land of 
Chaldea was made one of the most fertil: and 
prosperous centres of agriculture, tli: 1a 
great irrigation system, with a main c. 250 
miles long and an immense number of sub=!!\ary 
canals. For the first ten miles the great al, 
with a width of sixty-five feet, was cut gh 
hard conglomerate rock toa depth ot ! t 
With neglect of the works, the main » 
the Tigris became diverted, the old be: 
river silted up, the irrigation system To 
ruins, and only mounds on the barren })l« irk 
the sites of the ancient villages. Tu. ! nm 
nearly three million acres by a new 1! it 
system is Sir William's hope. 

——The general circulation of the atn 
has been outlined from a late report by | 
brandsson, the Upsala meteorologist. A 
thermal equator, and constant throuz 
year, is an eastern current, which ¢: 
dust of the Krakatoa eruption of 1s: 
the world from East to West intwelve | 
days, showing an average velocity of 1! 
metres per second. Above the regio! 
winds is an upper contra-trade win 
from the southwest in the Northern |: 
and the northwest in the Southern he 
The contra-trade wind current graduc 
ates until it becomes a western cu!! 
the barometic maximum of the tropics 
crest of this high pressure it descends | 
trade winds. Near the equator 3! 
belonging tothe belt of equatorial cal! 
part of the year and to the trade 
another, with a corresponding overlyi!i: 
extending the contra-trade wind in \\ 
the equatorial eastern current in sum! 
high pressure of the tropics steadily « 
toward the poles, and the air of the | 
zones is drawn intoa vast polar whirlp 
ing from West to East, the circular "0 
reaching upward at least ten or elev: 
The influence of surface irregularities 
disappears at the height of the lowe! 
mediate clouds. , 

—A common method of extracting ; 
from flowers is enfleurage, which ©! 
placing the blossoms in contact with pu: 
for a few days. When saturated wit!) — 
fume, the lard itself may be used, or th . 
oil may be extracted under strong al: 
process being tedious,many attempts—!!! 
satisfactory—have been made to obtai! | 
sential oil direct from the flowers by meai~ 4 
petroleum. A curious recent discov«') ‘“ 
perfume-making still goes on in the flow’ — 
ing enfleurage, and Dr. Albert Hesse re!" 


se up 


grams of oil by petroleum extraction, but ⸗ al 


eaten, it is hard to see the advantage of two very | 301 grams to the embedding fat in enfleura- a 
hearty meals over three ordinary ones. The best | yielded seventy-eight grams more when the fat 7 
physiological evidence implies that moderate | blossoms were distilled. The flowers appea 


have contained more perfume after ex! jstion 
by enfleurage than when first gathered. 











The corespondent in the divorce suit, 
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Suburban Poultry Keeping. 

, collection of several hundred fowls of 
ovty two breeds.and almost any individual 
od enough to win first prize at a poultry 
~.ow, is certainly an upusual sight, yet 
_. ha flock is kept at Grove Hill poultry 
ds, about ten miles out of Boston. There 
-. birds which have won first at the great 
vs in Boston and New York for several 
essive years,and breeding hens made 

{ prize winners, the eggs from which 
id at tremendous prices. 
very bird of the numerous flocks shows 

. refinement of shape and style peculiar 
cigh breeding, and the visitor, whether 
oxpert or an average sightseer, cannot 
to notice the delicacy, evenness and 
‘aney of coloring, which is more im- 
sive in a large dock under natural con- 
ons than when a few specimens only are 
ina showroom. The illustration shows 
own Leghorn cock, which is perhaps the 
famous of the lot, being a veteran 

..-e winner at the large shows. He is re- 
.ojed as a practically perfect model of the 

ys ed. O€ course the picture can give no 
h nt of the gorgeous coloring peculiar to the 
os of this variety. There are many 
r specimens of Leghorns and Plymouth 
ks, some of which may be illustrated 
in these columns. 
.e farm is in the midst of a thickly 
ied section, but includes eight or ten 
»s of vacant land. The fowls are con- 
i to large runs and ordinary single span 
ises well built and neatl finished. The 
-ks run at large most of the time to in- 
» growth and vigor. Cats give but little 
ible, as Superintendent Mann keeps a 
loaded shotgun and the cats seem to know 
it, but skunks are more fearless and oc- 
casionally make a raid on the flock. 
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Bees and Poultry. 


Probably not all persons are aware of the 
fact that nearly all wild flowers and many 
cultivated ones, secrete nectar in some given 
quantity, beside very many of our forest 
trees and those which line our public 
thoroughfares are abundant honey yielders. 
That a large portion of this sweetness goes 
to waste each year for the want of sufficient 
bees to gather it, is quite evident. As we 
are not familiar with any other way of col- 
lecting this delicate product and supplying 
it to mankind as food, but through the 
agency of the wonderful, the useful, the 
necessary stinging honey bee, it 1s essential 
that some one shall do the exploring of the 
mysterious bee-hive. 

It appears to me, writes F. G. Herman in 
the Wisconsin Agriculcurist, that the poul- 
tryman, from the very nature of his busi- 
ness, and from the careful training which 
he has acquired in making a success of the 
business which he esteems paramount, 
would be especially fitted for the pleasant 
duties of tending bees. Iu looking into the 
subject we find that the care of poultry and 
that of bees conflict very little, if at all. It 
is safe to say that the largest portion of the 
poultryman’s work, or that which requires 
the most watchfulness in every detail, is in 
the spring of the year, when such work as 
the incubation of eggs and rearing of the 
young chicks take place, while the opposite 
is true with the care of the bees. They 
need little or no attention at this time of the 
year, andthe less they are meddled with 
the better, only to see that they are in a 
normal condition, and this should be done 
in the middle or warmest part of the day. 
The greater bulk of the work, however, 
comes later on in June and July, when 
swarming and honey storing is at its height. 

1 have had for a number of years a hive 
of bees on my front porch during the sum- 
mer season. In the fall it 1s removed to the 
apiary and the bees prepared for their win- 
ter quarters. This hive is only about five 
feet from the doorway, and made mostly of 
glass; it is suspended from the ceiling to 
about the height of a person’s shoulders. 
It is for the purpose of observing a colony 
of bees working in their normal way. In 
looking back, | can only recall of one per- 
son being stung, so it is quite evident that 
the danger is not great when you consider 
the close proximity of my neighbors. 

For the sake of making a comparison will 
say that a colony of bees will yield a profit 
equivalent tothat of five hens annually, in 
an average of years.* The cost of the bees 
at the outset is greater, but itis also true 
that to maintain them, it is considerably 
less, they boarding themselves, beside giv- 
ing their keeper an annual revenue. It 
seems also to me that the income from both 
sources would balance up the financial ques- 
tion quiteevenly. It, 1s a well-known fact 
that the poultryman receives the largest 
amount of his returns in the spring of the 
year. If he, therefore, could have the 
product of an apiary to market in the au- 
tunn, he would have what we will term a 
nicely balanced ration to tide him over the 
Winter months. 

There are probably other reasons why 
these two branches of agriculture could be 
united to advantage, but we beg to leave 
thes+ few for consideration at present. A 
grect deal of detail work connected with 
both pursuits is pleasant and light, and can 
be »:formed by some of the smaller mem- 
bers of the family, not forgetting to share 
With ‘he better half the blessings, joys and 
prot 
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\ Start with Pure-Bred Poultry. 
\\.at about the house? [t doesn’t matter 
mu My first house was a piano-box in 
the “ack yard—my first breeding pen a 





Coc | and four pullets. Inside of four 
year the descendants of that pen were 
bri ug me $10 each for eggs for hatching, 
an cy never had a fine house and they 


ne ad a large yard. I know aman to- 
da; 4 produces more than $1000 worth 
ol each year, and his entire premises 


are 410x120 feet. 

| is not an exacting tenant. The 
* sare what she demands: Corfort, 

‘ ence, Cleanliness. Comfort means 
fre: from cracks and draughts in win- 
ter, shade, with a chance to dig in the 
eal summer. Convenience means con- 
™ ‘ess to bone, shell, gravel, dust and 
Wat With all these it does not matter so 


mu at you feed her so she has enough 
' work for it. A variety of grain, 
vith some meat and green stu ff, i 
of advantage. Cleanliness means 
nastiness ; no lice ; lots of dry litter 
i exercise, 
f Yes, the larger the better in 
ther, provided ih3 hens work for 
. ‘in the farther end of the lot. A 
is desirable provided it is used. 
an essential. Now that you and 
S are on intimate terms, how are 
ag + to get them before the public? 
st be 80 in love with the business 
‘°) will be an enthusiast—a crank, if 
thin ‘se, and keep turning. You will 
* “ccken, talk chicken, dream chicken. 
Mette. vill call you chicken crazy. No 
Prov, . plead “‘guilty” and go ahead. 
“ ‘> them that you have something 


they will be crazy for your stock. Then 


local man lay down his cash like the others. 
Don’t trust him, even if he is wealthy. 
He’ll respect you all the more for it. 

You must patronize the show room, at 
first asa visitor and then as an exhibitor. 
Asa visitor you are sure to say, “I have 
better birds at home.” Brinz them out and 
see if you have. Let the judgeand the public 
decide that point. Go to the show confident 
that you will win, but before you come 
home be sure to know why you lost. Don’t 
beakicker. If you lose at first, keep un. 
It is a good investment. If you win at first 
at a smal! show, send toa large one before 
you allow your head to swell. Pay $1 or $2 
per bird as e try fee and get it among the 
“big guns.” If you win there “ yuu’re it.” 
Then you can begin to Jet the people kn w 
it in good earnest. T. C. Orr. 

Beaver, Pa. 
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Poultry Weak, Eggs Unchanged. 


The increased arrivals, especially of 
broilers, have caused a declining tendency 





slight, except in medium-weight live aid 
dressed chickens, which show quite a de- 
cline. Green ducks sell mostly at 16 ents. 
Pigeons, squabs, turkeys, fowls and frozen 
stock show no important changes. 

New York prices have held up well, bu 
supplies are increasing, and some Gealer: 
expect a drop by the end of the week. 
Wednesday, 18 cars of live poultry arrived 
from the West and South. At present guo- 
tations on all lines are about as recorded last 
week, with broilers lower. 

Eggs show no special change in the lead- 
ing markets, but what variations have 
occurred have tended to lower levels. The 
decreased trade on account of bad weather 
explains the slight weakness of the market. 
Receipts are rather light, and conditions do 
not apparently warrant a decline. A spell 
of hot weather would injure distant ship- 
ments and cause lower quotations for such 
grades, but at present shi ments come in 
pretty good shape. Nearby lots, both at 
New York and Boston, have he!d full quota- 
tions. 








DHorticuitural, 


The Fruit Markets. 


Storage apples are selling well for the 
season. Demand is always light after ber- 
ries become plenty, but the supply of good 
stock is small also, and prices have risen 
during the week. 

Said Mr. Mead, Jr., of O. W. Mead & Co.: 
Not much is doing except in Ben Davis 
and Russet. These are the only kinds that 
will keep and hold quality late in the sea- 
son. ‘They will keep in cold storage a year, 
but would not be very good when taken out. 
Prices are higher for best stock because it is 
now very scarce. 

““The best strawberries are coming from 
New York State at present and sell higher 
than natives, because larger and better. 
Of course, we have a few fancy natives, 
grown by high culture at nearby points, 
whicn bring prices higher than anything 
else, but these do not count in the regular 
markets. The berry supply has been rather 
light so far this year. Raspberries now 

come from New York State. The weather 
has been favorable for shipment and they 
are coming in fine condition. Not many of 

the raspberries supplied to Boston any time 
are raised in New England. Blueberries 

at this time come from the Carolinas, also 
green gooseberries, which are selling well 

this seasun.”’ 

The fancy native strawberries are mostly 

Marshalls, and are raised on rich land by 

the hill system with runners cut. Pine- 

apples are still plenty and cheap. Oranges 

are not plentiful of late. California cher- 

ries have been in large supply and of very 

fine appearance. Eastern cherries are not 

very plenty as yet. 

In New York old apples are in light 

supply. Southern apples are poor and not 

wanted. Florida pears, peaches and plums 

are more plenty. Cherries are in good de- 

mand, but dealers expect a small crop. Cur- 

rants are slightly lower, also strawberries 

and raspberries. Most sales of basket cher- 

ries were in range of 60 to 80 cents for black, 

50 to 70 cents for red, 35 to 50 cents for 

white and 40 to 60 cents for sour. 


— 
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The Boom in Southern Truck Raising. 


It 1s a tale among fruit growers and men 
interested in fruit cu/ture that a commis- 
sion firm in Boston, which supplies the 
most fastidious trade ot the city, has a 
standing offer of $1600 for the first car of 
Elberta peaches that goes out of Jackson- 
ville, Tex., every year. This ,is equivalent 
to $4a bushel. 

Last year, according to the St. Louis Re- 
public, there were 300 cars of peaches and 
vegetables shipped from that little town 
alone; and the fame that follows the flavor 
of the Texas Elberta peach, with the won- 
derful yield of tomatoes and the almost in- 
credible profits, has caused a perceptible turn 
in the tide of immigration that five years 
ago was steadily to the West and Northwest. 
Twenty thousand acres have been cleared 
in Cherokee County alone since 1897, and 
probably three times as much has been 
turned to the culture of the small fruit and 
vegetables in Smith County. This is an 
increase of three hundred per cent. in the 
area under cultivation in each of the coun- 
ties in six years. 

Fifty thousand persons, it is estimated, 
have gone to East Texas since the discov- 
ery of the adaptability of the soil to fruit 
and vegetable culture. A net profit of 
$8650 was made by James G. Boles ona 
farm of 105 acres, four miles east of Jack- 
sonville, last year and the year before in 
peaches. Mr. Boles paid $2750 for the land 
seven years ago, and after the crop was 
gathered last year he sold the premises to 
Wesley Love of Jacksonville for $8000. 
Five million dollars, it is estimated, are 
being spent in Hopkins, Smith and Chero- 
kee counties by St. Louis and Ohio capital- 
ists on the showing of fruit culture since 
1897, and the expenditure is being made a 
careful investigation of soil conditions and 
of products. 
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Vegetables in Moderate Supply. 
The weather has been unfavorable to a 
large supply of market vegetables. The dry 
weather reduced the yield, while the recent 
wet, cold spell has delayed maturity and 
interfered with harvest and shipment. 
Accordingly many lines of produce have 
been in rather light supply, including as- 
paragus, rhubarb, spinach, beets, peas. The 
supply of asparagus, however, has im- 
proved during the past two or three days. 
Hothouse stuff is selling pretty well, 
tomatoes being a little higher. These follow 





laugh at you, next they will stop and luck 
at your chickens and perhaps be reckless 
enough to offerto “ swap a setting of egus 
with you.” Keep right on. When they see 
your cash orders coming in from a distance 


treat them rather indifferently. Take care 
of the foreign customer first. Make your 
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ern tomatoes, and at times they have sould 
pretty nearly as cheap. Cucumbers are not 
very plenty. Peas have not been a large 
crop this year. Southern beans are of poor 
to medium quality at present. Native beans 
will soon arrive. Southern squashes sell at 
steady prices. New putatoes have been in 
light supply, with high prices. A part of 
the advance is due to improved size and qual- 
ity as the season advances. Old potatoes 
are mostly gone, but those remaining bring 
high prices. A Norfolk steamer Wednes- 
day brought 325 barrels apples, 425 barrels 
cabbages, 2000 crates beans, 225 crates 
cucumbers, 225 barrels potatoes, twelve bar- 
rels squashes, eighty crates squashes. 

At New York potatoes are in active de- 
mand at riging prices, and both old and 
new stock sells readily. Sweet potatoes are 
at present of poor quality and not much called 
for. Onions are a little lower. Cabbages 
are plenty, the nearby stock having reached 
the market. Florida sweet corn brings very 
high prices when of good quality. String 
beans are selling well. Peas are more 
plenty and tomatoes lower. Receipts of 
vegetables Wednesday 7181 barrels pota- 
toes, including 364 barrels old. Other arriv- 
als include: By Pennsylvania Railroad at 
New York pier, 5397 packages tomatoes, 2062 
packages beans, 1446 packages cabbages, 
1738 packages cucumbers and 1844 packages 
onions; by Pennsylvania Railroad and Jer- 
sey City, 380 packages beans, 145 packages 
peas and 256 packages various; by Old 
Dominion Line, thirteen barrels and 1139 
baskets beans, 170 packages cucumbers, 
eighty-four packages cabbages and thirty- 
seven packages various; by Savannah Line, 
556 large and 467 small crates various; by 
London steamer, 2846 bags Egyptian onions. 


Time for Hungarian. . 

After the period is past in which it is safe 
to put in corn, there is still left the hunga- 
rian crop to fall back upon. This is a sort 
of subtropical plant, thrives on light soils 
and in the hot season of the year grows 
rapidly and produces very heavily, yielding 
under good conditions three tons of hay to 
the acre, hay that will be the full feeding 
equivalent of timothy hay. It may be sown 
in the amount of about three pecks to the 
acre, and, like the corn should be well fer- 
tilized in order to force the crop to rapid 
growth. 

This crop should be handled as the hay 
crop is,—cut, cured and housed the same. 
Its heavy growth and general character 
make it a little more difticult to cure, but its 
general treatment will remain the same as 
that of timothy hay. One of the best short 
treatises on culture of hungarian is by T. 
B. Terry, the clover expert, from which is 
quoted as follows: 

* The soil should be very finely pulver- 
ized for hungarian. The seeds are small. 





be done when it is quite dry or it would do 


cess, and the secret you now have. 


cover it. I have when dry harrowed before 


up and gets started nicely before a heavy 
on this fine, firm, rolled seedbed, and soil 


soil it might be better to cover with harrow 


dry weather.”’ 





How Nutmegs Grow. 
How many housekeepers know of the way 


An exchange says: Nutmegs grow on little 
trees which look like little pear trees, and 
are generally not over twenty feet high. 


valley. They are pale and very fragrant. 


The fruit*is about as large as a peach. 
When ripe it breaks open and shows tho 


A fine tree in Jamaica has over four thou- 
sand nutmegs on it yearly. The Dutch used 
to have all this nutmeg trade, as they owned 


Nv crop needs a more thorough preparation | yp many of the seeds that failed to appear 
in order to do well. I used to roll and har-| a¢ first.. The young plants are just showing 
row alternately until the land was about as | in the gaps of the early plantings, being a 
fine as it could be got. Of course, this must |} month behind the rest of thecrop. This 


harm. When dry, you can hardly overdo in| jence and loss. The late-sprouting beets 
preparing for hungarian. I have raised a| will be of little use except for greens. The 
great deal of it, and always had good suc- | land cannot be spared to grow them to ma- 
turity, the space being usually needed for 
** When the land was ready to sow, I would | celery or some other second crop. The late- 
harrow last with a smoothing harrow, thus | sprouting onions will be green when the 
leaving little drill marks for the seed to fall others are ripe, and the mixture of qualities 
into. Then I would sow three pecks or | will greatly injure the selling value of the 
rather less to an acre, and if the ground | ¢rop, Rather than bother with the late 
was reasonably moist, simply passing over | plants some of the growers will hoe them 
with a roller was all that was needed to | out with the weeds. 


rolling with Thomas smoothing harrow. | town, about six miles west of Boston, is R. 
But ws soil —_ * gen = Gillespie, who owns a 4&ixteen-acre farm 
Wy See oe ve ee eep. devoted almost entirely to vegetables. it is estimated that the 
Now comes a critical time. If the weather | There are four acres of onions, two acres of — ee 
is warm, and the soil moist, and it comes | beans, two acres of peas and a variety of 
, other crops, including tomatoes, celery, 
rain, all right. If there comes a heavy rain | strawberries, corn, dandelions and spinach. 
The owner is a business man who carries | $48,000; 


and not roll, unless one was quite sure of | wunhall, “may make up for some of the 
other crops. We planted them soon after 
— the middle of April and were lucky enough 
to escape the freeze. Vines on neighboring 
farms turned black with the frost, but ours 

ful littl tm rows, | Were on a piece of warm, gravelly land on 
— Ve ee ee — an elevation and were ‘not injured. This 
crop will be done with in about another 
week and will be followed by the same, a 
The flowers are much like the lily of the | second crop of wax beans. We have often 
succeeded in growing two paying vrops of 
The nutmeg is the seed of the fruit, and | beans in a season on the same land, and be- 


mace is the thin covering over the seed. | lieve that we can do it this year.” 


little nut inside. The trees grow on the | is left vacant and a late variety of celery, 
islands of Asia and in tropical America. | usually Pascal, is set in the space. The 
They bear fruit seventy or eighty years, |; onion or beet rows are a foot apart, and this 
having ripe fruit upon them all the seasons. | brings the late celery rows six feet apart. 


other traders and destroyed the trees. To 
keep the price up, they ut once burned three 
piles of nutmegs, each of which was as 
large as a church. Nature did not sym- 
pathize with such meanness. The nutmeg 
pigeon, found in all the Indian islands, did 
for the world what the Dutch had deter- 
mined should not be done—carried those 
nuts, which are their food, intoall the sur- 
rounding countries, and trees grew again, 
and the world had the benefit. 


— 





Sulphur as a Plant Food. 


Sulphur is one of the six necessary con- 
stituents of protoplasm. Without it, there- 
fore, there can be no healthy active life, 
either of plants or animals. We know that 
when sulphur exists in excess it confers 
some special peculiarity, such as the pun- 
gency in radishes, mustard and cruciferous 
plants generally, the strong and charac- 
teristic flavor of onions, garlic, etc. 

But apart from these special peculiarities, 
which are not confined to any particular 
order of plants, although the Crucifere, 
perhaps, possess them more abundantly 
than apy other, sulphur has to fulfil an im- 
portant function in the early career of all 
flowering plants. MM. Berthelot and Andre, 
the distinguished French chemists, have 
been carefully investigating the subject, 
and they find that in most flowering plants 
the total quantity of sulphur increases con- 
tinually from germination to inflorescence, 
but the relative quantity is about one-third 
higher in the earlier stages of growth. The 
organic sulphur reaches its maximum when 
the plant is in flower, and afterwards de- 
creases. Organic sulphur is formed in 
the roots during the time of flowering, so it 
is probable the sulphur is not absorbed from 
the soil entirely in the form of sulphates. 
The proportion of the two forms of 
sulphur in the seeds varies considerably in 
different species of plants. The final reduc- 
on of the proportion of organic sulphur 
is partly due to elimination in the form of 
volatile compounds, and partly to reoxida- 
tion during fructification. We hear a good 
deal about artificial manures which enrich 
soils with nitrogen, phosphate, potash, 
lime, etc., but not so frequently about sul- 
phur, which is as important to good crops 
as any of the above. 


Ps 
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Experience of Market Gardeners. 
Gardeners near Boston consider the pres- 
ent season peculiar in some ways. The 
early opening, the freezes, the long drought, 
the almost excessive rains of the past fort- 
night, together form a combination not fa- 
vorable to best success in gardening. 

One of the unusual effects is the uneven- 
ness in sprouting of the seed. Beets, onions 
and similar crops sown during early spring 
came up poorly, leaving large gaps in the 
rows. The recent rains, however, brought 


uneven condition wil] cause much inconven- 


An enterprising gardener of West Water- 


is at all heavy, it may bake so it will not farm as a home and investment. He 
come up good. Inan extreme case of this o 9* most of the —* and leaves the shire and other points state that thousands of 
kind I would harrow up and sow over. This management largely to his foreman. This 
1s one reason why I said do not sow till late. plan has worked profitably for several 
You want warm weather to bring it right| years. But this year is likely to prove the | the peasants. 
up. Itisa warm weather plant, anyway. | worst on record owing to the unfavorable 
Sown early, it would be slower coming and | weather. Onions will be only half a crop, 
aes mer Rage <i A soar gets —— because of the uneven sprouting and the 
will stan ry, hot weather well, or rain th ots. ts are but little 
Mittin ma Maki alumnus of the college, $25,to Myron H. West, 


Celery is another paying second crop, 
Every fifth row in the onion and beet fields 


After a root crop has been removed about 
Aug. 1, or before, a row of Paris Golden, an 
early celery, is set between the rows of late 


ance of the farmer’s countenance.—U. M. 


any bees but thedrones. They prefer the 
drones because they cannot: sting. Now 
there isalittle habit in favor of the kingbird 
that the bee raisers do not always know of. 


one of the worst enemies of the bee-hive. 
The kingbird isa great destroyer of flies ot 
all kinds; that is one reason why he is use- 
ful. But the kingbird drives away from 
the farm, the crow, hawk, eagle and all 
birds which molest the poultry. Still we 
must admit that the kingbird does eat a 
good many bees. 


last 1orest fire in Maine has been extinguished by 
the heavy rain of the past week. 


United States possesses one-quarter, taking rank 
as the richest of all countries. The figures for 
the leading nations are: United States, $94,300,- 
000,000; Great Britain, $59,000,000,000; France, 


acres of potatoes have been ruined by the recent 
frost and rain. It is feared that the failure of the 
Irish potato crop will entail much hardship on 


the following prizes: For the best essay on land. 
scape gardening, a new prize, offered by an 


“Our bush beans,” said Superintendent | nerbariums, first, $20, to Albert V. Osmun, Dan- 
bury, Ct.; second, $10, Gerald! D. Jones, South 


rows three feet apart. 


' Tomatoes follow the peas in a similar 
way. The pea rows are set five or six feet 
apart, and the rows of tomatoes are set 
between and are given the whole spare 
after the peas are gone, which is about July 
1. The peas are picked for twenty-five 
cents a bushel, boys being employed. Smart 
pickers gather about two bushels a day. 
The varieties of peas grown are Daniel 
0’Rourke for first crop and Nott’s Excelaior, 
which is a little later and much better in 
quality. 

A gang of seven Italian women were 
weeding the onion field. They move along 
the field ip an even line, pulling the weeds 
and carrying them off the field in baskets to 
be fed to the pigs. The seven women weed 
about an acre aday. “ We need to watch 
them pretty closely to keep them at work,” 
said foreman Muuhall. ‘ Tney are inclined 
to shirk if they get achance. The Italian 
men are more reliable, and we can send 
them to work without looking after them 
all the time. The women get $5 a week. 
They are too slow at picking peas and 
strawberries, but are pretty good at weed- 
ing. We make them weed clean and dig out 
the clover, or they might as well be sitting 
still. Before weeding the field it is gone 
over with a scuffle hoe. The wheel hoe is 
also good for the purpose.”’ 

Manure is used very freely on the Gilles 
pie farm. It costs little but. the hauling, 
being collected from stables in town. The 
land has been made so rich that the growth 
of crops like tomatoes is sometimes too 
rank. Onions and other root crops thrive, 
and are planted year after year on the same 
land. This year for the first time the mag> 
gots are giving trouble, and a fresh piece of 
land will be tried for the onions another 
season. 


— 
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Among the Farmers. 


Dehorned eattle are preferred for winter- 
ing here on account of less room being re- 
quired to stable, and also on account of 
better agreement when outside.—W. F. 
Gibbs. 

Farm help of theclass that farmers should 
have is not to be obtained. The farmer has 
himself to blame to a certain extent for this 
condition of affairs. They were not willing 
to pay a salary that would enable ;a good 
man to live, and consequently laborers have 
gone West, or have gone into something 
that pans out better.—O. T. Goodridge. 
Field mice have become a great nuisance 
and a menace to orchard trees—perhaps 
because of the killing off of skunks and 
owls, and perhaps because the season may 
have been favorable. My advice for saving 
trees is to wrap them with tar paper. I 
did so with three hundred and saved every 
one.—J. F. Bailey. 

The greatest difficulty at the present time 
is the scarcity of farm help. The present 
season is the worst on record in this local- 
ity. Wages are extremely high, and only 
indifferent men are to be got, and there is 
no prospect of any improvement in the near 
future. Farmers are supplying themselves 
with machinery of greater capacity, such as 
wide harrows, cultivators, etc., so that one 
man can do the work of two. A good many 
are preparing to build this season, which 
makes the situation worse with regard to 
help.—G. L. Hersey. 

There is a great need of farm help. The 
remedy lies in finding out the original 
homes of the successful or desirable labor- 
ers who have come here from the old coun- 
try, and send agents to the localities. The 
great cities are the places to advertise our 
produce, but not the place to look for the 
kind of laborers we want.—J. S. Blackwell. 
This is a dairying district, and our chief 
aim is to growcow feed. Wedo so by sow- 
ing oats mixed with wheat, and grind for 
stock, generally seeding all down with 
clover. Also plowing clover sod which has 
been cut once, and planting it with corn for 
silo purposes, so that, by that process our 
land is improving in condition, and we can 

also keep it clear that way. Some of the 
meadows we cuta second time. Our aim is 

to have a hoed croponce in three years on 

all land.—I. J. Gay. 

The farmer who is engaged in dairying is 

the man who is making progress. It is not 

only noticeable in himself, but in his sur- 

roundings, stock being better fed, the soil 

being fed from his stock, and there are 

better and more cuwfortable buildings. 

Bankers report that in dairy districts farm- 

ers’ notes are promptly met, which has the 

effect of putting pleasantness in the appear- 





Lancaster. 
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Ways of the Kingbird. 
It has been said the kingbird does not eat 





This bird eats the robber-fly, and this is 


E. H. FORBUSH. 
Wareham, Mass. 


—Forest Commissioner Ring states that the 





—Of $400,000,000,000 which represent the 


,000; Germany, $40,000,000,000. 
.—Reports from the west of Ireland, Lanca- 


—President Goodell of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College has announced the award of 


Belchertown; Hills botanical prizes, for the best 


Framingham; best collection of native woods, $5, 
Gerald D. Jones; Flint prize exhibition in ora- 
tory, first, $30, Fayette D. Couden, Amherst; 
second, $20, George E. O’Hearn, Pittsfield. 
Burnham prize, speaking, freshmen, first, $25, 
Vernon O. White, Attleboro; second, $20, Alonzo 
H. Shannon, Worcester; sophomores, first, $25, 
William H. Craighead, Boston; second, $20, 
George H. Allen, Jamaica Plain. Grimell prize 
in agriculture, first, $30, to Paul M. Mersessian, 
Marash, Turkey; second, $20, to Elmer M. Toole, 
North Dartmouth. 

—A sale of high-bred Shorthorn cattle was 
held at Hamilton, Ont., June 9. In all forty- 
three head were disposed of. The total amount 
realized from the sale was $8205,the average 
price per head being about $191. 

—tThe Massachusetts Legislature is expected 
to adjourn about June 27. 

—Eleven months figures of the Treasury 
Bureau of Statistics, now completed, show that 
the foreign commerce of the United States will 
be, in the year about to end, the largest in the 
history of the country. Imports will, for the first 








the Banda Islands and conquered all the 








we tall? : 
th talking about. At first they will 





quite closely the variation in price of South- 


celery, thus completing the celery crop in 


larger than in any preceding year except 1901. 
The eleven months figures which justify this 
assertion show that the imports of the eleven 
months ending with May were $343,597,194, and 
the exports $1,324,493,293. 

——The graduating class of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College last week numbered twenty- 
six. Of the graduates, four will work at civil en- 
gineering; three at landscape gardening; three 
ut teaching; three will pursue graduate work for 
& doctor’s degree at the agricultural college; six 
are to become farm superintendents; two wil} 
work in the chemical laboratory of Hatch Ex- 
periment Station; one in the botanical laboratory 
at the Hatch station. The others are undecided. 

—Shipments of wheat from Argentina from 
Jan. 1 to June 5, 1903, have amounted to 40,434,000 
bushels. Last year for the same period ship- 
ments were 16,060,000 bushels. 

——Twenty-five million eggs were exported 
from Asia Minor in 1901. 

—-There are about 650 creameries in Norway 
and their daily consumption of milk is about 220,- 
000 gallons. Their total product in 1901 amounted 
to 7,716,170 pounds of butter and 9,122,718 pounds 
of cheese. 

—— White River Valley Pomona Grange held 
@ meeting at South Royalton, Vt., June 20. 
The forenoon was occupted by Grange routine. 
The afternoon was an open meeting with au ad- 
dress by Dr. Hollton on “Sanitary Laws and 
Regulations.” Cleanliness, sunshine and “ com- 
mon sense,” so called, but more uncommon than 
the name implies, make the grand part of the 
treatment, said the speaker. Rigid quarantine 
if disease breaks out is his advice. Prof. L. R. 
Jones gave a talk on “ Potato Growing.” There 
was a song by Mrs. P. S. Belknap, an essay by 
Mrs. Galusha on “The Ideal Home,” a talk by 
John Bennett on “ Real Homes,” and a chance 
to talk to Professor Jones on each one’s own 
hobby. The next meeting is to be at East Bethel, 
Vt., Aug. 11. 

——The heavy rains of the past several days 
caused a freshet along the Sacandaga river near 
Gloversville, N. Y., and ajam of several thou- 
sand logs was formed, which gave way at Sacan- 
daga Park, carrying with ita portion of the bridge 
belonging to the Fonda, Johnstown and Glovers- 
ville Railroad. 

——The New England Farmer, formerly pub- 
lished in Boston, is being removed to Brattleboro, 
Vt., having been sold to J. G. Ullery. 

— The Consolidated Milk Company has been 
incorporated under Maine laws with $8,000,000 
capital by C. H. Weston, William G. Burns and 
F. W. Ainsworth, all of Boston. 

—-The first cargo of 150 American cattle ar- 
rived at Antwerp Saturday, the government 
having removed the embargo on live stock from 
the United States. 

—Enrnest Bentley, thirteen years old, caught 
in the Battenkill at Sunderland, Vt., Monday, a 
trout weighing 3 pounds 7 ounces, and measuring. 
22inches. It was the largest trout caught in this. 
section in years. 

—tThe company of German farmers and land 
owners who have been studying American agri- 
culture the past month, arrived in Boston from 
the West last Monday. The party of thirty-six 
visited W. W. Rawson’s hoth uses, market gar- 
dens and piggeries at Arlington. The cold- 
storage plants, the planting and harvesting 
machinery, and the hothouses, several of which 
are six hundred feet long, were admired. Sim- 
ilar aids to truck farming, so the land barons 
say, will be introduced into Germany, after 
their return. With several of Massacnusetts” 
prominent horticulturists the German guests 
were banqueted in the Arlington Town Hall by 
Mr. Rawson. After the dinner President Von 
Flutke, of the German Association made a 
speech of thanks for the royal reception the 
Americans had extended to his countrymen. He 
reiterated the statement that the Germans were 
having their eyes opened to many scientific prin- 
ciples which had been successfully applied in this 
country by the enterprising American farmer. 
O. B. Hadwen of Worcester, president of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and W. H 
Spooner of Boston were the other speakers 
Barges ,took the party from the Town Hall for 
a drive through the largest farming estates 
of Arlington, Belmont and Watertown. Those 
specially interested in fruit growing were shown 
over the orchard of the Hittinger Brothers, where 
they were given an opportunity to investigate 
American processes of picking fruit, packing 
and protecting the trees from destructive in. 
sects. Many of the Germans made drawings of 
the common tree protectors, which they had 
never seen before, and took copious notes on the 
American manner of cultivating berries and 
shrubs. The party visited various other points 
of interest in the city and vicinity, and were 
guests at Thomas W. Lawson at Dreamwold 
Farm at Scituate on Tuesday. The same even- 
ing they left for New York and will sail for 
Bremen, Germany, Saturday of this week. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cat» 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston Mass. 
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THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Saperb Edition, Beautifully Illustrateu, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Tain 
and Manage Them. 
book of its kind. Contains most im 13 
og re 
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Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Correct pe, 

ors, besides interesting stories of bbw 





book. Edited b: Robert Kent James. 

No autaor ¢: uld be more justified in speaking on 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than is 
Mr. — ir appearing as an expositor of _= 
Al 


dis; 
any Owner of one of the valuable and beautiful ani- 


= Vew York Vogue. 
“It —— from 2. practical bi Pros ive 


reeder. 

breeders, . Lae find this book in 
ree Tnese who are lovers of cats will find mueh that is 
interesting and instru tive in this book.”—Schoot 
‘duc Minneapolis. . 

“ It seems to us abook which those who are fond os 
cats will be — T. Angell, in Our 
“Itisa 1 volume, both for the owners of the 

moe othe: cats. It is tastsfully bound and 
rally f — neet tatnenity, ome —— enter- 
o es 
taining —— 
or, Mass. 
°*Price, postpaid. $125. For sale by booksellers or 
J. ES BRUTHERBS, Publishers 
Wack? ‘on trees. B 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 

Hew te De It, and All About Preém 

able Poultry Baising. 

Contai Chapters on How to Make ayear 

Set ieee, and fl ote 

Chicks; Fattening and Preparing “Poultry { 
and 
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Sent to any address on rece 
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cents. Stamps taken. M the PLovues- 
—* WALNUT COMPARY, 

Bex 3354, Besten, Mass. 





time, exceed a billion dollars, and exports will be 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 





Uneasy lies the head that wears a third- 
class postoffice. 

The police seemed ‘to have numbered the 
polls very successfully. Now we know just 
how many of us there are. 








Just at this happy season Young America 
will especially appreciate the cruelty of the 
Tzar’s recent action in prohibiting che sale 
of firearms to the Finns. 

Now that the Government proposes to in- 
vestigate the conduct of its Indian affairs, we 
shall probably discover a few more incidents 
that will help cast light on that very un- 
pleasant chapter of our national history. 





a 


One of the most pathetic signs of tlie 
summer that is so slow in coming is the pa- 
tient courage with which the clothing ad- 
vertisements keep right on describing the 
delights of bathing suits and outing flannels. 


—— 








We trust that the German visitors to 
Dreamwold will duly appreciate the amount 
of labor involved in preparing their souve- 
nirs; it’s another kind of book-making from 
that usually associated with thoroughbred 
horseflesh. i 


Now the graduates will rest a bit and gird 





up preparatory to that much-orated struggle | 


with the old world himself. The old world, 
it may be noted, never allows the prospect 
to turn him aside from his ordinary daily 
occupations. 





The passing of Paul du Chaillu from the 
explorations of this world to those of an- 
other deprives science of a picturesque 
and hardy spirit. May he find a cooler 
climate than that of his once-disputed 
dwarfs and goriilas! 


a 
— 


Harvard, 1878, did things quite thor- 
oughly in presenting the Union with $10,- 
000 in cash,a clock for the living-room and 
a set of fireplace tools for the John Harvard 
fireplace. And all the gifts will unques- 
tionably come in handy, even the $10,900. 








The wisdom of the steady-going policy is 
shown since the recent rains. Some farm- 
ers had begun to feel that the crops would 
fail anyway, and stopped [planting. Those 
who kept right on rushing the seed into the 
ground as usual, obtained the full benefit 
of the rains, and their seed is up and grow- 
ing before the discouraged ones have got all 
theirs into the ground. 

There is an interesting rumor current 
that one of the Western universities is 
thinking of estabtishing a chair of humor. 
Just who would be called to fill such a 
chair has yet to be stated; meantime, un- 
less we are mistaken, we have already seen 
advertisements stating that humor can be 
taught by mail, in easy lessons, and that 
‘Ahumorists make heaps and heaps of money. 


— 








The progress of forestry has received a 
setback in New York State, apparently, be- 
cause of the ill-advised methods of the 
Cornell School of Forestry in clearing up the 
woodland under its charge in an unprofit- 
able manner and without removing the 
brush and trimmings. Forest fires resulted, 
and Governor Odell withholds the school’s 
usual $10,000 appropriation as a sign of the 
general disapproval. Where teachers must 


themselves be taught by hard experience, | 


progress is slow indeed. 


— 
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Truly this is an age of scientific achieve- 
ment. How the late P. T. Barnum would 
have congratulated the scientific gentlemen 
who recently discovered a new Russian 
giant, a young man who has succeeded in 
growing some seven feet nine inches in 
twenty-two years! How quickly also the 
late Mr. Barnum would have had that young 
man in his own side show! With a few 
well-known exceptions the scientists are 
still far behind the showman in grasping 
financial possibilities. 








Farmers seem to be taking heed of the 
prevalent advice about planting fodder 
crop. Late-sown corn has been going in at 
a tremendous rate between showers the 
past week or two, and dealers report a big 
demand for hungarian and the larger 
millets. There is still time for hungarian, 
although no late-planted crops will amount 
to much without a good deal of manure and 
a decent amount of rain the next two 
months. Crosby and other early sweet 
corn is still a fair risk on rich land. 
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It is hoped the farmer element in the Con- 
necticut legislature had little to do with the 
Senate bill giving $300 each to a lot of news- 
paper reporters who had been gathering the 
legislative news for their respective papers. 
Such misuse of public funds is without 
proper excuse, and might also tend to check 
free newspaper discussion of the doings of 
the law-makers. The old Hartford Courant 
was self respecting enough to refuse the 
donation, and that all the other papers did 
not instantly follow suit is nothing to their 
real credit. 
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The seedsmen are making considerable 
fuss over the increase of free seed distribu- 
tion by the Government, and with good 
reason. The free seeds are mostly unsatis 
factory in one way or another, and are not 
much esteemed by those who get them. But 
the fact that so many seeds, such as they 
are, have been given away, probably tends 
to cheapen the seed market and to hurt the 
regular seed trude. The dealers are no 
more than right in their demand for fair 
play and no interference or Government 
cumpetition. 


a 
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The market gardens do not seem to share 
the trouble experienced by other farmers in 
getting good help. Some of them say that 
in this direction they meet less difficulty 
this year than last. One reason is that 
many farm laborers prefer to work near the 
cities. Another is the fact that gardeners 
employ the best of their help the year 
around and pay good wages éven in winter. 
Farmers who can manage to find profitable 
winter work for desirable men, will have 
little trouble in getting what help they 
need. It is short, uncertain employment 
that does most to demoralize workmen. 





To read the complaints in city papers re- 
garding scarcity of household help, it might 
be imagined that life is necessarily a burden 
without a corps of family cooks, house- 
keepers, and the like. But with only two 
million housekeepers and servants to the 
sixteen million families of the United 
States, it is evident that at least seven out 
of eight households manage to worry 
along somehow. Asa matter of fact, many 


a smart farmer’s wife does more work alone 
than a city woman and her whole corps of 
servants, besides helping outdoors with the 
poultry and garden. The trouble is, per- 
haps, not so much with the help as with the 
people whv need it. 


> 


Since last December Mr. Wilson, who 
then made his “ positively first appear- 
ance ’’on any race track, has ridden to 
fame on something like seventy winning 
horses, and his skill, luck and general get- 
there qualities are now valued at many 
thousand dollars. Ten thousand dollars 
was the sum paid by one prominent horse- 
man to obtain the jockey’s release from a 
previous contract with another. Despite 
the automobile th still seem to be open- 
ings on the turf fur ambitivuus young men, 
who are not “ fat and scant o’ breath.” 


a> 
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That member of the school committee who 
declared his opinion that every grammar 
school 1s an educational centre hit accident- 
ally upon one of the most unfortunate as- 
pects of the school system, namely our un- 
fortunate lack of the saving sense of pro- 
portion. The sense of proportion that res s 
content with so defining the atmosphere of 
the typical grammar school is little likely to 
improve the individual school either as a 
preparation for immediate entrance intoa 
work-a-day world or a step toward other 
branches of learning. 


— 





Was it the Woman ? 


There have been numerous attempts to 
repaint in bright colors the characters of 
men that have been stamped as villainous 
by worthy historians, and there have been 
defenders of Richard III. who was sup- 
posed to have caused the death of his 
nepbews in the tower of London in order to 
secure the English crown. Judas Iscariot 
has not, as faras we know, ever been thor- 
oughly whitewashed in historical literature, 
but Aaron Burr and Benedict Arnold have 
been frequently. It is more than forty 
years since James Parton tried to prove that 
Burr was nothing but a filibuster and was 
no worse morally than some of his Revo- 
lutionary contemporaries, and later Charles 
Burr Todd tried to rescue the same man 
from the blackness in which he was envel- 
oped after his shooting of Alexander Hamil- 
ton and his plottings for conquest in the 
Southwest, whereby he ruined the visionary 
and credulous Blennerhassett. 

Now Mr. Todd comes forward as an 
apologist for Benedict Arnold, in a book 
iv which he purports to portray the man as 
he really was, the victim of circumstances, 
and one who was more sinned against than 
sinning. And in doing this he tries te make 
Arnold’s second wife responsible for her hus- 
band’s treason. She was, according to Mr. 
Todd, a Tory of the Tories, the daughter of 
a Tory family, with many ardent admir- 
ers among the English officers penned in 
New York, including, among others, Major 
Andre, who suffered death as a spy through 
Arnold’s crime. She was bold and ambi- 
tious, and the promise to her husband of a 
peerage, which he didnot get, however, in 
duced her to urge him on to treason, in order 
to secure her social elevation as well as his 





own. 

This is the old, old story of endeavoring 
| to make the woman the greater culprit in 
| the fallof mar. It began with Eve in the 
|Garden of Eden and has been repeated 
| through the ages down to our own time. If 
| Polly Shippen did use her influence to make 
| her husband false to his profession of patri- 
| otism, is that any good reason why he 
| should have yielded to her persuasions? If 
ishe played the part of Lady Macbeth, 
should he have imitated the Thane. of 
| Cawdor, even if he did love her passion- 
|ately? Most scouncrels think they have 
some excuse for their misdeeds, and often it 
is “the woman tempted me and I did eat,”’ 
but that does not prevent the public seal of 
condemnation being placed upon their action. 
Mr. Todd, we fear, is in accord with the 
cynical French saying, Cherchez le femme, 
when he ungallantly makes poor Polly 
Shippen the principal cause of despicable 
treachery. She was only a woman, after 
all, the weaker vessel, and if her husband 
had stood up manfully against her blandish- 
ments Arnold would not have died an exile 
from his country, despised by the people of 
the nation where he sought refuge from 
the punishment that he so fully deserved 
at the hands of those he had basely betrayed. 

It 1s claimed that Arnold was a brave 
soldier, and that he won the battie of Sar- 
atoga for the Americans, but physical 
courage alone does not lighten sins. Mac- 
beth was intrepid enough on the field of 
battle, and so was Richard III., but what 
miserable wretches they became when 
they yielded to the temptation to sin. 
Arnold was a traitor to his country, and 
nothing that he had done before could possi- 
bly have excused him for the baseness of his 
conduct at a critical moment in the struggle 
for liberty that his fellow colonists were 
making against great odds, and under very 
discouraging conditions. He was “‘a false, 
disloyal knave,” and Polly Shippen, what- 
ever else she may have been, was not a 
traitor. 


Time to Cut. 

The best time to cut is when the bulk of 
the grasses are in flower, that is to say, 
when the anthers or pollen sacs are pro- 
truding from between the chaff scales. At 
this time the weight of herbage is nearly at 
its maximum, while the nutritive and 
digestive properties are at their best. From 





and indigestible, and the riper the seeds the 
greater is the waste during the subsequent 
ptocesses of hay-making. 

Before the seed is ripe most of the nutri- 
tive materials are distributed throughout 
the leaves and stalks, but whenever the 
seeds begin to form they attract these ma- 
terials from the rest of the plant, so that if 
the seeds are subsequently knocked out of 
the hay the loss of nutritive substances is 
quite out of proportion tothe loss of weight. 





The Endorsement of Peter. 


Now that the Czar has endorsed the future 
king of Servia, there seems to be no doubt 
of his taking peaceful possession of the 
crown ofthat country. The events that led 
up to his coming elevation were the most 
disgraceful of any that have happened in 
European governmental circles within this 
generation, andif Peter with the long name 
had anything to do with bringing them 
about, he may be said to have waded through 
slaughter to a throne. 

No doubt Alexander was an unworthy 
monarch, and his queen a woman in whom 
morals were conspicuous by their absence, 
but that did not justify the brutal manner 
of their taking off. They could have 
been legitimately deposed and sent into 
exile, or legally executed, after a fair trial, 
if their offences deserved such vigorous 
treatment, but their assassination was a 
cowardly and unpardonable action, foreign 
to the civilization of the day. Crowned 


this point onwards the stems become hard 





” WINIFRED HOWELLS. 
From a painting by Helen M. Knowlton. 
In ‘Boston Days,’’ by Lilian Whiting. 
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succeed them, but this was in an age of 
iron, and a return to this method of pro- 
cedure would seem to imply that Servia has 
remained stationary while other nations 
have advanced. 

It isto be hoped that Russia is not over- 
looking a crime even to see the man that it 
favors holding the sceptre, for if it does 
that it, too, is placing itself on a plane with 
Servia in encouraging barbarism. It may 
be that King Peter had nothing to do with 
the conspiracy that resulted in the death of 
his weak and unfortunate predecessor, and 
if this be so, the Czar can consistently and 


livethe king! ’’ Letus hope, for the credit 
of humanity, that the country that has been 
so recently condemned for the massacre of 
innocent Jews has not another offence to 
answer for by supporting assassination in a 
royal palace. The Czar may cry peace, 
peace, but there is no peace while murder- 
ous deeds are sanctioned by those whose 
power can be used for good. 


> 





No Cause for Alarm. 


And so Boston is gradually sinking into 
the sea, but that does not alarm us. The 
modern Athens disappearing under the 
wave is such a remote possibility that we 
may go on fur some generations to come 
eating and drinking and marrying and giv- 
ing in marriage without being seriously 
disturbed. Boston will not probably be 
destroyed by an earthquake or a volcanic 
eruption, but will vanish so slowy that its in- 
habitants will have plenty of time to seek the 
hills of Berkshire or the mountains of New 
Hampshire before the gilt is wasbed off of 
the dome of the State House by the brine, 
for Boston is only sinking about one foot per 
one hundred years, according to Mr. John R. 
Freeman. He comes from Providence to 
tell us this in his report on the proposed 
Charles River dam. We hope this is not a 
weak invention of the enemy from a city 
that is a little sloppy itself, and may be jeal- 
ous of Boston as a “proud city of the 
waters,’’ which, 1n its nearby beach resorts, 
has imitated the Rhode Island clambake. 

But why need the old town, founded by 
the Puritans, be engulfed. Wasn’t Holland 
reclaimed from the sea with Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam, and didn’t we make dry 
land of the South Cove and the Back Bay, 
to say nothing of Atlantic avenue, which, we 
are informed, will be the home of live fish, 
instead of a morgue for dead fish, in 250 
years. This isalong time ahead, and we, 
who are now more or less concerned with 
Boston, may be taking an interest in re- 
forming municipal politics in Mars in the 
year 2153. 

Nix’s Mate has not entirely gone under. 
It still shows at times, along, sandy strip 
of land, and the spirit of the man who was 
hanged there is not yet wholly avenged, 
and it some of the rocks in our harbor are 
not quite so topping as they were, say a 
century ago, need that trouble us a great 
deal? The Bunker Hill Monument is still 
as aspiring aaever, and we are not advised 
that it is getting depressed, though we are 
given to understand that the sills of the 
masonry dry dock at the Charlestown Navy 
Yard are ‘“‘nine inches lower than they 
were seventy-two years ago relatively to 
mean sea level.“ There is nothing, how- 
ever, in this to alarm the marines and 
*ja-kies ” of ourday. ‘Thereisno danger, 
in the language of Cap’n Cuttle, of their 
being drown-ded before they reach Chelsea 
street or the station of the ‘*L” road on 
City square. 5 
So, perhaps, when Boston and Massa- 
chusetts Bay are so mixed up that we can- 
not tell one from ’tother, Macauley’s traveler 
from New Zealand may see the steeple of 
the Old South of other days in the wave be- 
neath him shining. But why bother about 
our posterity. It never did anything for us, 
and it may be occupying the Philippines 
when Boston is a fabled memory. 


a> 
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The President in Earnest.| 


President Roosevelt has shown, by the vig- 
orous measures he is taking to have the 
charges against the post officials accused of 
dishonesty and double-dealing thoroughly 
sifted, that he will not attempt to hush up 
any of the scandals in the public service. 
He intends that all culprits shall meet with 
justice, no matter to what party they may 
belong, and his appointment of special Gov- 
ernment counsel to prosecute officials in the 
postal department who have proved them- 
selves unworthy gives strong evidence that 
he is thoroughly in earnest in his desire for a 
complete reform. This counsel includes 
Charles J. Bonaparte, a Republican of un- 
questioned integrity, noted for his efforts to 
elevate the Maryland civil service, and 
Holmes Conrad, a Democrat, whose talents 
and knowledge of governmental matters 
admirably qualify him for the important 
duties he will have to perform in endeavor- 
ing to secure the condemnation of notorious 
rascals. 

The abuses in the Postoffice Department 
are of long standing, and no political 
organization is responsiole for them, much 
less the present national admin'stration. 
They existed before Mr. Roosevelt came 
into office, and were continued of course 
without his knowledge. No President can 
make himself familiar at once with all the 
departments of the Government of which 
he is the head. He must trust to a great 
extent to his subordinates. Only when an 
exposure is made can he take active measures 
to repress corruption. This (Mr. Roose- 








rulers have been slain before now through 








the plottings of those who were anxious to 


guiltlessly say, ‘*The king 1s dead; long} 


and he should have the applause of all 
good citizens in his efforts for purification. 

It is absurd to attempt to make political 
capital out of a state of things that might 
exist under the reign of one political party 
as well as another, for no association of 
men is entirely free from the self-seeker 
who will resort to fraudulent practices to 
enrich himself, If need be. The desire to 
get rich quickly is at the root of the whole 
matter of the present scandals, and the 
scoundrels who are responsible for them 
were mere soldiers of fortune, who would 
fight under any flag whereby they could ob- 
tain plunder. That they will meet with 
the punishment they deserve seems to be 
fully assured by President Roosevelt’s 
prompt and vigorous avowal that he will 
secure, if possible, the conviction of the of- 
fenders, no matter what their political af- 
filiations may be. He is thoroughly in 
earnest. There is no dou >t about that. 


— 
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Rest for the Weary. 


Our State legislators often have gone home 
to enjoy the Fourth of July after attend- 
ing a session of the General Court, which 
was needlessly long. However, it is now 
over, and we shall hear no more of grafts 
and other disagreeable things in connection 
with the representatives of the people. 
The vetoes of the Governor, all of which 
were sustained, were fourteen in number, 
and one of the most notable acts which was 
passed by the Legislature was that which 
will probably lead to the building of 
the Charles River Dam. lt was not en- 
tirely the measure that was first presented, 
and, like nearly everything else, it was 
subject to the law of change of which Ibsen 
tells us. Speaker Myers, who now re- 
tires from active political life, made a 
touching farewell speech in which he com- 
plimented his fellow representatives, let us 
hope not more warmly than they deserved. 
At any rate, he gave some of them the bene- 
fit of the doubt, and this, as there was no 
investigation on, was both charitable and 
manly. ° 
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Keep the Best Calves. 


Previous to the rains, the prospect for 
even a fair crop of hay was so poor that 
many farmers in the northern part of Ver- 
mont, thinking they could not winter their 
usual amount of stock, became anxious to 
dispuse of their calves, of which generally 
many are raised on the large dairy farms. 

The fact that there is usually a market 
for this kind of stock may explain why 
these were the first animalsto be sold. The 
second week in June an extensive dealer in 
stock in Franklin County shipped twelve 
carloads to market, nine hundred head of 
which were calves; three times as many as 
should have been sent off at one time. The 


dealer stated that he took them to accom- 
modate thefarmers, but at a probable loss 


to himself. 1ffarmers would not be in such 
a hurry to get rid of their calves, said he, 
they could be handled at fair prices by ship- 
ping only a sufficient number each week. 
This is good advice and should be heeded. 
Dairy farmers usually seil a greater or 
less number of calves each year, but they 
should be careful and not let their fears get 
beyond their better judgment at this time, 
and so dispose of animals that should 
be kept on the farm. Such action might 
mean inconvenience and loss by and by. At 
least a sufficient number of the best heifer 
calves should be kept for the dairy. It will 
not be very expensive keeping them through 
the first winter, and that will be better than 
to be obliged to supply their places at some 
future time with purchased animals. 
Franklin County, Vt. E. R. T. 








Mr. Clark’s Plum Orchard. 


The G. M. Clark plum orchard, which has 
been previously described in these columns, 
is said to be showing plain evidence this 
year of the value of frequent thorough 
working of the soil. 

The plot of five acres contains 1425 trees, 
and the land has received no fertilizer or 
manure during its four years of growth. 
It has been cultivated five times this season, 
and the work is done twice a week, or 
oftener, until the season for cultivation 
closes. Even on this leachy, gravelly soil, 
upon which no rain had fallen for upwards 
of two months, one had only to shuffle his 
foot along the surface tu uncover moisture, 
while the trees were fine specimens of their 
kind, thrifty and well formed as to size. 
During the last two years 1500 large bas- 
kets of large plums were gathered from the 
five-acre plot of 1425 trees, and not an ounce 
of fertilizer was used in preparation of the 
land, nor since, the entire dependence being 
upon intense cultivation. The land is 
worked six times a month for three months 
each year. 


— 
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Making the Best of It. 
In the memory of the “ oldest inhabitant ” 
nothing like the present season has been 
known in this State. Rains have come and 
in abundance, but much of the plant growth 
fails to quicken and come forward. 
Corn, it is feared, received go great a 
check that no moisture can now remedy it 
materially, except in fields that were planted 
late. Potatoes suffer in like manner, save 
in naturally heavy and moist soils. Kitchen 


dens leok straggly and woe- ne. 
Early sweet corn and peas show little 


promise of the usual yield, and possibly 
later plantings may fail of maturity. How- 





prota ly exceed onr present expectations. 
The hay crop. will undoubtedly be light, 
but the rains are likely to make a thick bot- 
tom, hence the need of close cutting this 
season. Pastures improve amazingly, and 
there is an abundant supply for all stock in 
this region. 
Losses are compensated oftentimes by 
great gains, and in the agricultural world 
this will be apparent another year. In 
years of drought only does sunlight reach 
down into subsoils and bring to the surface 
latent mineral strength to enrich future 
harvests. Extraordinary resources, banks 
of reserve force are hidden away in the 
earth to be brought forth and utilized only 
in times of emergency. 
To be philosophic under the stress of un- 
tuward conditions is always best, for 
thereby contentment is least disturbed and 
men are driven to devise new ways and 
means to learn and apply nature’s secrets. 
GrorGE A. SMITH. 

Franklin County, Vt., June 22. 
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Miners and Operators. 

It is gratifying to know that there will 
not be another strike in the anthracite coal 
region, and that unscrupulous dealers will 
have no excuse for practicing extortion 
upon their customers the coming winter, 
thus producing conditions leading to sick- 
ness and death among people of limited 


means. 

The Scranton convention of the united 
mine workers has elected its district presi- 
dents as representatives to the board of 
conciliation, thereby confirming the action 
of its exesutive committees, and thus 
giving the representatives of the operators 
no chance to find fault. The convention 
acted wisely in not resenting a puerile ob- 
jection, and has shown that it had no de- 
sire to prolong a controversy on a trivial 
point to an extent that might delay speedy 
settlement of disputed questions. 

President John Mitchell, too, has proved 
that he was no unreasonable agitator, for 
he spoke vigorously and without reserva- 
tion on the obligation that rested on the 
union to accept the award of the strike 
commission, and to abide by its decisions 
even if they did not wholly coincide with 
his own views or those of the miners. It was 
thus he appeared in the part of the peace- 
maker, and his speech procured the unani- 
mous election of the conciliators, though 
there was much opposition to this before 
calmness was secured by his quieting and 
sensible advice. He appears to bea judi- 
cious leader of men, and is not to be irritated 
into hasty action by any unreasonable move- 
ments on the part of the operators, who 
certainly did not act in good faith in refus- 
ing to meet with the representatives of the 
miners as originally selected for the board 
of conciliation. 

Nowitisto be hoped that they will not 
offer any further unnecessary objections to 
its meeting for the settlement of the minor 
questions, which are a constant source of 
trouble and unrest. 
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Longer Life for Timber. 


The rapid disappearance of the best 
American timbers has developed a new 
method of economy, which is, in brief, that 
inferior timbers shall be pressed into ser- 
vice and by proper seasoning and preserv- 
ing be made to take the place of those more 
valuable. 

The idea is the inevitable outcome of 

wasteful cutting long continued, which has 
culled the forests of their best trees, so that 
industries requiring high-grade woods ata 
low cost are less and less able to obtain sup- 
plies at a price which they can afford to 
pay. White oak, for example, was for many 
years practically the only wood used for 
railroad ties. So abundant and cheap was 
this timber that it never occurred to the 
railroads it would not always continue to 
be abundant and cheap. Ties were laid 
without seasoning two days after they had 
been hewn, or were left to lie and decay in 
ditches of water before they were put in the 
track. But conditions have changed ; white 
oak for ties, fence-posts, piles and other 
common purposes cannot be used to the 
same extent as formerly, and its place has 
largely been taken by inferior timbers. 
It is not enough that forestry on a large 
scale replace the present wasteful methods 
of cutting, since forestry cannot make up 
immediately for what has been lost. It is 
essential, while administering wisely to 
forests which still remain, that the timbers 
cut be now put totheir highest use; that a 
good timber be put only to a high-grade 
purpose, and that a poor timber be substi- 
tuted for a good timber whenever it will do 
the work required. 





— 
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Water Supply of Plants. 


The quantity of water required by plant 
life is enormous, and is too frequently over- 
luoked. It is calculated that a fair-sized 
leaf during the growing season in the 
course of an hour evaporates a quantity of 
water equal to its own weight. Haberlandt 
has calculated that, on the average, an acre 
of rye during its growth and development 
absorbs 334 tons of water, oats 570 tons and 
wheat 489 tons. This water, sucked or 
pumped up by the rvots from the soil, trav- 
erses the tissues of the plant, depositing nu- 
triment therein, and finally is evaporated by 
the leaves. This process is called trans- 
piration. 

As this supply of moisture is furnished 
by the water in the soil, it is necessary, in 
order that the plant can develop itself nor- 
mally, that the soil moisture shall be equal 
at least to the volume of water given off by 
the leaves. Should this balance be broken, 
the leaves droop, become dried up, and fall. 
Not only does the plant languish during an 
insufficient supply of water, but the energy 
of its chlorophyl-bearing cells decreases. 
The assimilation of carbon ceases, and the 
growth of the plant is stopped. It is the 
same in stock-rearing; if badly fed, the 
animals will be stunted. 

Of course, the sun’s rays exercise an im 

portant influence on the transpiration of 
the plant; it is ten times greater in the pres- 
ence of bright light than in obscurity, and 
during dull, cloudy weather the transpira- 
tion is one-half less than under the direct 
action of the solar rays. The natural effort 
made by the plant to assure itself against a 
deficiency of soil moisture is by sending its 
roots deeply into the soil. 

A striking instance of this occurs in 
plants in desert regions. The roots of these 
plants are of enormous length. Plants 
whose height above the surface of the soil 
never exceeds four or five inches have the 
root at the neck as thick as a man’s thumb 
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Feeding Lambs. 
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weaning, give them the best .;. 
you have and what oats they \., 
and plenty of good water and - 
should be kept in that way un: 
put into winter quarters; then ; 


have from a half pint to a pint — 
shelled corn and oats per day. ,,” - 
size and breed of the sheep, \, ; —* 
can eat of good hay. JACOR Zi, * 
Illinois. — 
— — —— n — 
Successful Cranberry 6r0,,. rs, 

I have noticed that those men \).., etic 
extensive culture with their ¢;., J— 
who are ever after the insects liging 
matter and weeds, succeed, wher {!. se whe 
plant the cranberries and leave t)).;) «,, tides 
care of themselves usually fail. — 

We have those who are of a ca\ii:;0 that 
are able to practice extensive gro iny * 
intensive as well; those men are inaking 
marked success. They are grow), aa 
marketing the berries at less per bar«| tha 
the others, and are making a large rn 
centage of profit. Their plantatins are 
carefully attended to; the water is drawn 
off in the spring and the weeds are taken 
careof. The insectsare taken care 6; and 
destroyed, either by flooding or Spraying: 
the fruit is harvested and taken ty market 
in good condition, always of good quality 


and brings a good price. Those who dy not 
make the culture of cranberries thei; sole 
industry are favored by marketing the fruit 
and selling it before it leaves the shipping 
points on the Cape at $1500 and sti per 
car. There is always some profit whe, they 
sell at these figures, and they are the men 
who are going to keep up our cranberry in- 
dustry. Joun Bursiey, 
Barnstable County, Mass. 





The Hay and Corn Crops. 
Another week of cloud and heavy rain- 
fall in this section has given the fields an 
old soaker.“ And the farmers are erying 
enough. In this immediate vicinity 1 have 
noticed many meadows where the grass was 
evidently not badly stunted during the 
dry spell, and these are now looking fine, 
while other fields of lighter soil still appear 
badly stunted. The fear on the corn crop 
now is that last season’s partial failure is to 
be repeuted. H. M. P. 
New Hampshire. 


— 


O, for more men able and willing to show 
object lessons of some of the important, 
tried and true discoveries in farming made 
during the past few years! Nothing spreads 
an idea so fast as the sight of a smart man 
making money out of it. Fortunate the 
town which has a man or two of the right 
sort to set the mark for the others. 
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This Gasoline 


ENGINE 


is acknowledged to be reliable, 
all not so are dear at any price. 
Reliability is the only test of 
cheapness. Write for our special 
offer No. 7. It is liable to save 
you money. We are the largest 
water supply house. 


Smith & Thayer Co. 
236 Congress Street, BOSTON. 


NO WIND REQUIRED 


Portable Pumping Outfits 




















— 14 and 2. 
With common cylinder 
force pump and propel 
size piping these engines 
will lift lofi to - . of 
water per ho! feet 
high. 

Stationary Ensines 
— 1toII.! 
— = WF HOLT,SHATTUCK & CO. 
45 Washington Street, North, . . BOSTON 





itt WATER 


and you want Money. There is | WAY 
to get both by using our late ‘© * 
Well Machinery — the most p: — 


business for men of moderate mea" 
dress for catalogue 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, 0 


WEDDING BELLS. 


40-COLUMN matrimonial paper, P 
the exclusive use uf those who desire cor. 
ence for amusement or matrimony: * ! 
for July’s copy. BOX 2529, Boston. 





for 
nd- 


—_ 
iftin:: 
Water Liftin:. 
We have but to know your needs to = 
ighest service in 


PUMPS. 


Hand, Power and Steam. 
All kinds fer al! purpeses (including S)'*: 
with pipe and hose connections, 
adapted, if desired. Let us suggest 4" 

for you on anything that pertains to wal 


P Cc jue Free. = 
Charles). Jager Co. 174 High $t.,Bosio" 
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Mass. 
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JOHN T. CONNO 








velt has done with his usual strenousness, 


ever, some vegetation responds well and will 


We sell 6 Ibs. MOCHA & JAVA COFFEE for - $1.00. 


20 Ib. Tub PURE LEAF LARD - - 


ORDER YOUR GROCERIES BY MAIL. 
All other groceries at equally low prices. Price list free for the asking. 


$2.00. 


Your friends and neighbors 4° 


R, Corp., Wholesale Groce’, 


80 to 112 COMMERCE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Portable Pumping Outfits 
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With common cylinder 
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size piping these engines 
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Tbe Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 


For the week ending July 1, 1903. 





Shotes 
Cattle Sheep Suckets Hogs Veals 
This week.... 845 9,236 31,810 1939 
Gast week.... 915 5,323 27,357 2394 
One year ago = 10,909 110 25,687 2774 
Horses ...---- 818 





Prices en Nerthern Cattie. 


BeeFr—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
tide, tallow aud meat, extra, $6.90@6.75; first 
quality, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $4.50@5.25; 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
$7.00@7.50; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
$3.00@3.50. Western steers, $4.50@5.75. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 3@4c; extra, 
4}@5tc; sheep and lambs per cwt. in lots, $3.00 
@6.25; lambs, 4 @7c. 

FaT Hoes—Per pound, Western, 6@é6}c, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale— ;_retail,—, vountry 
dressed hogs, 7@7ic. 

VEAL CALVES—4@6c P fb. 

Arprs—Brighton—7c P tb; country lots, 64@63c. 

CALF SKINS—12c P tb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

TALLow—Brighton, 44¢c P fb; country lots, 
2}@3C¢. 

PELTS—104@20c. 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. WH Bardwell 5 

At Brighten. W E Hayden 14 

S Leland 15 F L Howe 22 
Tuom son & Co 17 At Brighten. 
J McFlynn 10 J 8 Henry 4 
SH Wardwell 10 K Connors 18 
LE Mclntire 3 Scattering 40 

EEChapman 25 A Wheeler 

C D Lewis 2 

New Hampshire. J P Day 16 
At Brighten. A Conley 4 

JJ Kelley os Irvin 4 
G H Barnes Ed Kimball 2 
At NE aD M & Weel G H Barnes 4 
Ce F K Eagles 3 
A F Jones & Co M Abrams 5 
Geo Heath J Gould 12 


Geo Cheney 13 
H A Gilmore 10 
T J Moroney 10 
Vermont. 
AtNEDM™ & Weel Western. 
At Brighten. 
J S$ Henry 4 SS Learned 96 
W A Ricker — 100 Sturtevant& 


7 
1 
F Cotton 6 
GS Peavey 6 


, ale 112 
Fred Savage 1 JJ Kelley 48 
FS Atwooa 3 20 —- M & Weel 
e. 
Massachusetts. NEDM& Wool 
ae — —** Co 50 8800 
JSH 7 At Watertewn. 
OH Forbush 10 J A Hathaway 150 





Live Steck Experts. 

For best State cattle the English market has 
improved jc P tb, dressed weight, with a pros- 
pect of near-at-hand shipments from Boston. 
Shippers are already making arrangements for 
future exports. The latest English cable on 
State cattle, 10s@113c,d.w. The only shipment 
from here during the past week was 12 horses by 
E. Snow, on steamer Bohemian, for Liverpool. 

Herse Business. 

The business showed less activity during the 
past week than for a number of weeks. The de- 
mand less extensive, quite different than for the 
past two or three months. Prices remain at some 
stables generally unchanged, while at other sta- 
bles decline in values. The change more notice- 
able at Myer, Abrams & Co.’s sale stable, with a 
dull market. Sold some ¢0 head of Western, but 
say prices off $20 a head from previous week. At 
Moses Colman & Son’s sale stable, a fair week at 
steady prices; sold some 60 head from $50@200. 
Ponies at $100@200. Saddlers, $150@225. Good 
matched pairs for family use, $400@600. At,Welch 
& Hall Company’s sale stable, a little quiet, but 
no change in prices. All descriptions on sale 
from $75@275. At L. H. Brockway’s sale stable, 
sold chunks at $175@250. Some State of Maine 
drivers at $150@225. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—The market prices as noticed at the 
abattoir on beef cattle were strong as sold last 
Wednesday. Butchers still anxious to buy as at 
any time”for the pastten days. Many of the 
Offerings were of extra quality, and probably had 
been held back for a good market. O. H. For- 
bush sold 1 bull, of 1300 ths, at 4c; 3 bulls, 670@1150 
ibs, at 23c, 3} @3}c; a nice cow, of 1170 tbs, at 4}c; 2 
COWS, 870@1050 ths, at 3}@34c; 1 cow, 2}c. J. A. 
Hathaway sold 40 steers, av. 1500 ths, at 5}c; 20do., 
of 1425 ths, at 5c; 20, of 1350 ths, at 44c; 40, of 1200 
@1250 ths, at 4a@44c. 

Fat Hogs. 

Market easier on Western by ic, 1. w., that cost 

here 6a6jc. Local hogs not over 7@7je, d. w. 
Sheep Hleuses. 

Market prices on sheep ruled }@iéc lower than 
a week ago, and the cause of larger arrivals from 
the West on sheep. The market off 50c P 100 ths, at 
a range of $2.80@5.30 P 100 tbs, and on lambs $4.30 
@7.05 P 100 ths. That includes the various grades 
on sale. Slim arrivals from New England as yet 
noticed. A sprinkling of Canada lambs may be 
expected seven or eight weeks later; of good 
quality. 
Veal Calves. 

Market prices unchanged. For full lots 5@5}c 
is paid if'select, and fancy }@jc higher. Market 
fairly supplied. 

Live Peultry. 

A fair supply at 124¢ for full crate lots of mixed 
quality. 
Dreves ef Veal Calves. 

Maine—J. McGlynn, 28; S. H. Wardwell, 31; L. 
E. McIntire, 40; E. E. Chapman, 30; Farmington 
Live Stock Company, 150. 

New Hampshire—H. Whitney, 150; A. F. Jones 
& Co., 250; F. Cotton, 4; George Heath, 125, G. S. 
Peavey, 3; Ed Sargent, 90. 

Vermont—W. A. Ricker, 305; F. Ricker, 195; 
Ira Ricker, 17; F. Savage, 75; F. S. Atwood, 96; 
J.S. Henry, 62. 

Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 56; W. H. Bard- 
well, 27; O. H. Forbush, 3; R. Connors, 20; scat- 
tering, 50; A. Wheeler, 12; L. Stetson, 63; J. P. 
Day, 30; H. A. Gilmore, 13. 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wédnesday. 

Stock at yards: 523 cattle, 216 sheep, 26,173 hogs, 
679 calves, 240 horses. From West, 256 cattle, 200 
sheep, 26,000 hogs, 240 horses. Maine, 65 cattle 
46 hogs, 279 calves. New Hampshire, 37 cattle, 
12 sheep, 150 calves. Vermont, 4 sheep, 3 hogs, 
62 calves. Massachusetts, 165 cattle, 124 hogs, 
188 calves. 

Tuesday—Moderate arrivals, and butchers 
were in earnest to secure whatever came to hand. 
Beef cows, bulis and heifers were sold within the 
range of 2@4ic P tb, as sold live weight, but the 

<enerality of sales at 3@3}c P tb. Several State 
of Maine drovers were at market looking over 
the situation. George Cheney, 8 cows, of 7390 
ibs, at $3.60; 5 cows, av. 700 tbs, at2¢c. W. E. 
Hayden sold at $3.85. KR. Connors, 4 at 3c; 5 at 
2e; 7 at2e; weight 700@1200 tbs. T.J. Moroney, 
2 COWS, av. 650 Ibs, at 2c; 2 heifers, 890 tbs, at 34c; 
6 cows, 3400 ths, at 3c; 1 bull, 34c. H. A. Gilmore 
Sold cows 2} @3}c, 800@920 Ibs. 

Veal Calves. 

Lesson the market than a week ago, were it 
not for a lot of 150 by H. Whitney from New 
Hampshire. Market prices have not materially 
changed. For full lots, 5@5$c is paid, mixed as 
to quality; anything select 53@6c obtained. R. 
Connors, 15 calves, of 110 ths, at 5c. J.S. Henry 
Sold 60 odd calves, mixed in quality, 5c. W. F. 
Wallace not at market this week. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—The arrivals not heavy, but such 
43 offered found easy sale in the beef cattle line 
of traffic. Prices were held fairly strong where 
the quality was desirable. Nothing official has 
been received concerning opening the yards next 
week. J. Gould sold 2 cattle, of 960 tbs, at 3}c; 2, 
Of 980 tbs, at $3.60. S. H. Wardwell sold 8 hogs, at 
35.90 P 100 Ibs; 2 steers,of 2300 Ibs, at 43c; 4 cattle, 
Of 3700 and 3200 Ibs, at $5.50; 2 cattle, of 3300 ibs, 
at de. C. A. Waite, 10 cows, average weight 900 
ibs, at 3c; 1 nice calf, of 140 tbs, at 6c. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
— chy — Killed. 


Northern and coe 
Roasters, choice, 


sand dice das case odes 35 
Broilers, 3t0 4 tberto pall, Pib......... > ise 











Broilers, squab, 2 ths, P pair............. 

Green D es 16@17 

Fouls our ie andabuihes otis canabibeiia 16 
— * 00 


wee ewe cows wees cones cere sccces 


Live Pealtry. 
Fowls thes inven sere paviguaddadiscbwens shad aw 
Broilers,” 2 ths each, P tb........-.--.----- 15@16 
Batter. 


Northern Nn. Y., 
WwW 




















Creamery, eastern............. PRES 19 
Dalry, Vt., extra..................ce cece ee ee 
ry. N. Y.and Vt. firsts...............-. 19@ 
Dairy, N. - ¥. and Vt. seconds ............ i 16417 
ieee catia cc: cas 33 F 
x northern creamery................- 214 
Extra dal: — ——— ——— 8 
Common BO MDOU. . ——— — 16@18 
Trunk butter in } or }-tb prints.......... 
Extra northern creamery.................. 213@ 
Firsts,northern creamery .............--- 20@ 
Extra northern dairy....... .............. 20@ 
Common to good............... ...-.0-eee. 16ã 18 
ioe oe Cheese. 
ew York twins, extra, new, P tb ........ - 11@ 
New York twins, firsts: new, A 4 Mixccwictewsis @ 
New York twins, seconds , new, ® b...... ay 
Vermont twins, extra, iil ll eal 1oz@11 
Vermont twins, firsts, new ................ 10}@ 
Vermont twins, seconds, DOW dois sss ssc 9@ 
Wisconsin twins, extra, new, P ib ....... 110 
Wisconsin twins, firsts, new, Ad J 103 
Egas. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, # doz............ 22423 
Eastern choice fresh............ 20. 
Michigan first ( extra’... 
chigan first to extra ..... --17p@)1 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh...... 2 Sony 
York State firsts... .....-.......0......200 18918} 
Western fair to good.................-...- 14@15 
Western selected, fresh................... 174@18 
Southern fresh ............... ...........-- 14@15 
Western dirties ..............-.......--...- 13@)134 
Western storage, packed hc bekohlps< wie 14@1 
North Carolina, t3 50@3 00 
Jersey, sweet, 00@1 25 
uthern, sweet, P bu.. 184 26 
Charleston Rose, new .. 50@4 00 
. Rose, 50@4 00 
N. C. Chili @3 25 
. C. White Bliss, new .................. @3 75 
Pb 0Cal 15 
Green Vegetables. 

Asparagus, native, P 3-doz. box........ 4 0f@5 00 
—— hew, P 100-bunches.............. 2 (0@3 00 
eets £0a60 
Cabbage, So., P bbl... o0@? 00 
Cabbage, L. 1 ae 25 
Carrots, 90@1 00 

Carrots, 50@75 
Chicory, --- 50@100 
KMscarole, P d0zZ........ 2.2.22. ---- ee enne @1 00 
Romaine. @ doz .........---...+++-0e--e-- Bat 00 
Beet Greens, P bu. ......-.....--......-- @ 10 
— pian —— 100u1 25 
õ tora ROR Cem ys 1 

e * — ⏑ ⏑— cedcece @1 50 
String beans, P bskt...........-- — 2 We? 25 
Spinach, native, P Dn..........--.2.-2 2... 70@90 

omatoes, P h..........0.-ssesceesese sce 15a: 
TT os, 285 binnacencdswtank cows <uck 2 00@3 00 
Native cress, $ d0Z.......-..---c--s-0s0ee 40@50 
Cucumbers, hothouse, each............-.. 4426 
Onions, a y WE cass sccna- nas 2 20€2 50 

5@2 25 






-_ 

‘8 
to 

ro) 























a 
Squash, Ma. marrow, 3 75@4 00 
Turnips, yeilow, new, -4 5025 00 
Sarg yr pet native, P fth....... ---- 75@1 00 
Mint, P doz ......---. -22---- 2-2-2422 ---- 075 
Leeks, SE se sonees baal ocdesemaee ce 100@i 25 
ro) Ce”, 1 a mS ee 1 00@) 25 
Fruit. 
Apples, Russets, P bbl ..........-..----- 2 00@3 00 
I Sida dence arene lacednan 2 ons 00 
+ “4 Seep uenaseky nas baie eeaammel 1 50@3 00 
Ben Davis — ---2 00@2 50 
LN ee ---1 25@1 50 
© PUNE... — 1 00@2 50 
Pineapples— 
FPIGTIGR, FF DOK......cseessccsceccesvcoes 2 00@3 00 
Strawberries— 
Native —_ nearby, P qt ..-...-....- 20@30 
— 10.@15 
York State, large......... .--.....---. 10@15 
Blackberries— 
ee te — A— 10@12 
Blueberries— 
North Carolina, Sa Saree mares ame Mere 12@15 
AEG i eee eee ee SE SF ET TS 15@17 
— — 
SEE, — 7@8 
Raspberries— 
Md. and Del. red, P qt....-- 4a8 
Hudson River, py pint........ -- 4a8 
Hudson River, eS ee 2@4 
Cherries— 
Choice large dark, P tbh.....--.--------- 9@10 
Currants— i 
Large red, P qt..........-..-.-....--- 6@8 
Muskinelons— 
Florida, P crate........----.---.------- 1 50@2 50 
Watermelons— 
PRN ONIN ng... — — — — — — ocx ose ensn asce 20@30 
Peaches— 
Georgia, P carrier..........-.--------- 1 00@2 00 
Hides and Pelts. 
Sheers and cows, all weights..........---- 6@7 
__ RRR re eee Be 6@7 
ides, south, roe green salted.......... 8a8 
ene 14@144 
butlk, n west — — — Sta9 
Calfskins, 5 2 12 fhe @ach.... -......-... 1 
«over weights, each.. ......-.-. 1 75@2 10 
Deacon and dairy skins.............--.-- 6u@70 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice......-.. - 6@73 
Kvaporated, fair to prime... 5 
Sun-dried, as to quality..... 3@4 
Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, ae ie good to prime.2 00@2 10 
mY, hoice.....-.-.---. --. ----2 25@2 35 
Ce ee - 15@18 
Red Top Western, P 50 tb sack. ---2 00@2 50 
fancy recleaned, P tb.. --- 8@10 
Orchard, P bU ..........--.---2--- 20-0 00+ 2 00@2 10 
White Clover, P tbh............---..------- 23@26 
rn “eT oe ore -1 25@1 50 
Alfalfa, P fb.... ....--.. 22. ..22---- 22-200 12@ 
— Grass,P pu......--- 1 40@1 50 
Kids ShMIW eee eGdeimabes knee ewe 1 35@1 40 
Buck wheat PAO ok SSE as ES 1 00g 
Beans. 
POA, MAITOW ..-. ..-- 202 ccc cers ccee-wccce 2 30@ 
Pea screened .......... ..-.-2-----2-- ----- 1 75.@2 00 
Pea — 1 50@1 75 
Pea foreign... oceeeeeee ol 95@2 15 
Mediums. choice hand-picked............ 215@ 
Mediums, screened......----------------- 1 75@2 00 
Mediums, foreign......-...------------ ---190@2 00 
Lellow eyes, extra......------------------ 2 50@2 60 
Yellow eyes, seconds.........------------ 2 00.@2 25 
Red Kidney ....-.....--.--- +--+ 02 -eee eee 3 00@3 15 
Hay and Straw. 
Hay, No. 1, ¥ ton..... — - --21 00@23 00 








* fine choice.....- 

* clover,mixed P ton 

4 clover, P ton.......-...------ 

oy swale, P ton......-.---------- 
Straw, prime rye..........-.------------ 
Straw, oat, per ton.......-..------.----- 
Straw, tangled rye........-.------------ 





FLOUR AND GRAIN 


han ae ng part is quiet. 
Spring patents, ab 
Spring, clear and stratght, $3 60@3 70. 

inter patents, $4 10@4 
Winter, clear and straight, "$3 70@4 10. 

Corn Meal.—$1 /6a118 P bag, and $2 50@ 
200 PPS bbl; granulated, $3 25@3 35 p bbl. 
Graham Fleur.—Quoted at $2 95@3 80 P bbl. 
Oat Meal.—Firm at $495@535 3 bbl. for 
rolled and $5 35@575 for cut and ground. 

baa ay Fleur.—The market 1s steady at $3 15@ 
3 50 P bbl. 

Corn.—Demand quiet, supply small. 
Steamer, yellow, d0}c. 
No. 2, yel ow, Spot, 59}c. 
No. 3, yellow, oole. 
Oats.—Demand steady, prices firm. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, J —* 
No. 2 clipped, white. 
No. 3 clipped, white, ithe. 
wi — oes sacks, $21 
nter whea - 
—— wheat middiin 33 ove? 00. 
ng wheat bran, sacks, 
Sp in, -4 wheat middling, — 0 00@24 00. 
Mine feed, $22 00 


Cottonseed 1? for Buent, $26 50. 
Linseed, $25 

auton Pee barley, 57@65c. 
Bye.—$2.90@3.00 P bbl, €2¢¢ P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 


















Unwashed fleece, fine, ine, Michigan. —— 21 
SUED —— 24 

sd }-blood Mich ............ ie 

* * blood Ohio.............-.- 
Fin —* lat = BOE 8) cn cdasccecssse 26 

e delaine, —— — 

Mich. X, 1 and 2.............' 37 
Pulled wools, scour eens — — 
American mohair ........... — — wos 





MILK ROUTE IN PORTO RICO. 
See descriptive article. 





ESCUTCHEON THEORY.—R. A., Orleans 
County, Vt.: Modern judges do not make much 
of the escutcheon idea formerly thought to be of 
value in deciding the milk and butter capacity of 
acow. The “escutcheon,” or shield of soft hair 
behind the udder is the source from which knowl- 
edge is supposed to be obtained. This shield 
variesin size, shape and the growth of the hair, 
and it 1s this variation which Is sald to be an 
index to the quality of the cow; whether it be 
deep or broad, or both, and whether the hair 
grows upon it in a right direction, and upon the 
right places. As the escutcheon is divided by 
its discoverers into ten classes, each having six 
orders, it follows that there are sixty variations, 
which is enough to prevent the system being 
studied in this country under the present con- 
ditions of dairy farming. 

CuRING HipEs.—N. J. S., Somerset County, 
Me.: Mix bran and soft water sufficient to cover 
the skins, let this stand four hours covered be- 
fore being used, then immerse the skins, keeping 
them well covered for twenty-four hours, then 
take out, wash clean, and carefully scrape off all 
the flesh. Toone gallon of water (hot) add one 
pound of alum and one-quarter of a pound of salt. 
When dissolved, and the mixture is cool enough 
to bear the hand in, immerse the skins for 
twenty-four hours, take out and dry in the shade. 
Stir the liquor and again immerse for twenty- 
four hours, dry, and hand-rub into warm oatmeal 
and water, stirring occasionally. Hang up inthe 
shade, and when nearly dry hand-rub till quite 
dry. Success depends a great deal on the skill 
with which the knife and scraper are used In 
thinning the skin, and on the amount of labor put 
into the rubbing dry. The more the skins are 
worked with the hands and rubbed and pulled 
during the drying process, the softer they will be 
when the curing is complete. 

PEAFOWL.—W. F. C., Norfolk County, Mass.: 
The peahen will make her own nest and resent 
any interference; she will lay from five to eight 
eggs, and incubate them from twenty-eight to 
thirty days. The chicks are very slow in matur- 
ing, running with their mother till about six 
months old; hence efforts to raise the chicks 
under ordinary hens are usually a failure. The 
hen will hatch them, but desert the chickens be- 
fore they are old enough to shift for themselves. 
The treatment they require is very similar to 
that of turkeys, but they must have insect food 
to thrive; they will probably do best if you leave 
the hen alone as much as possible. 

EDAM CHEESE.—E. Piersen, Wisconsin: In 
the manufacture of Edam cheese the rennet is 
addea tothe new milk ata temperature of 90°. 
Coagulation takes place in fifteen minutes, when 
the curd is cut with a knife especially made for 
Dutch cheeses. The whey isthen taken off, the 
curd pressed in the tub, and the remainder of the 
whey removed by raising the tub, and pouring 
the liquid through a sieve so as to retain the 
particles of curd. The curd is worked small with 
the hand, not passed throughamill. It is then 
vatted in a specially made mould, provided with 
holes for the moisture to escape, and pressed. It 
is then put in a cloth cover, transferred to a 
smaller mould, and pressed again for twenty- 
four hours. The cloth is then removed, and the 
cheese placed in a kind of cup, wliere it is turned 
every day, and salted onthe top. After eight days 
it is washed, dried ,and placed on the shelf in the 
cheese room, where it is turned in the usual man- 
ner for several weeks, and rubbed with linseed 
oil. It requires a gallon of milk to make a pound 
of cheese, and the cheeses weigh about five 
pounds each. The coloring varies with the coun- 
try to which the cheeses are exported. The 
cheeses are first scraped and cleaned with a very 
sharp knife, and then those sent to America, 
Engiand or Spain are colored yellow by means ot 
linseed oil mixed with a little annatto, while the 
others are colored twice with a mixture of Tour- 
nesse twelve pounds, Berlin red thirteen ounces 
and water about two gal'ons, this being sufficient 
for one thousand cheeses. When this coat has 
dried the cheeses are rubbed with a little butter 
colored with some Berlin red. Good cheese of this 
kind is covered with a light, blue-greenish, very 
dry substance, while inferior cbeese is fatty, 
damp and hollow. 
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MILK POPULATION. 

Suppose the Washington Monument at our 
National Capital was made of bricks of ordinary 
size—a structure seventy feet square at the base 
and five hundred feet high. If every brick in the 
structure represented a germ, there is often 
‘enough bacterial life in a single teaspoonful of 
milk to equal in number the bricks which would 
be put in suck a structure, in numbers about 
29,900,000. Mos: of these are not injurious, but 
they are the sauses of souring and peculiar 


flavors. 
FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE. 


In recent treatment of foot and mouth disease in 
France some good results were had with outside 
use of sulphate of iron. It was found that the 
spread of the disease could be more effectively 
checked by this treatment than by any other 
method. The affected animals were sprayed with 
a twenty-per-cent solution of sulphate of iron. The 
mouth was washed with a ten-per-cent. solution of 
the same chemical, and in acute cases a five-per- 
cent. solution was administered internally, to the 
amount of 1} pints per day for adult animals and 
half that quantity of a two-per-cent. solution for 
calves. Complete recovery was brought about, 
and the disease was prevented from spreading. 

EFFECT OF CUTTING CLOVER. 

It is found that red clover produces more after- 
math if the first crop has not been cut too close, 
and especially so, if very sunny weather occurs 
when the crown of the root has recently been ex- 
posed. Itis contended that red clover is most 
permanent, and the aftermath is better when the 
crop is cut by the scythe than where the mowing 
machine is employed. This result has been 
ascribed tothe cut surface made by the scythe 
being somewhat oblique and so running off the 
rain, whereas the cut of the machine is perfectly 


| horizontal, allowing the rain to enter and to rot 


the root, butit is probable that the greater length 
of the stubble generally left by the scythe is the 
true cause. 
RIGHTS OF SHEEP OWNERS. 
On the trial of an action brought by Agnes 
Smith against George Wetherill in the Oneida 
County (N. Y.) court, to recover damages for the 
alleged unlawful killing by the defendant of her 
dog, the evidence showed thatthe animal was 
shot on premises adjoining those owned by 
Wetherill, after he had been chasing sheep. The 
defendant asserted that he was justified in shoot- 
ing the dog under a statute which provided that 
any person may kill any dog which he shall see 
chasing, worrying or wounding any sheep. The 
trial justice charged the jury, as a matter of law, 
that the statute was not a defence, because the 
dog was not chasing or worrying or wounding 
any sheep at the time he was shot. The fourth 
appellate division, on an appeal for a verdict 
against Wetherill, has decided that the charge 
was erroneous. “ At common law,’’ said Justice 
Nash, for the court, ‘a dog might be killed in de- 
fence of or when necessity for the protection or 
preservation of property. The statute goes 
further. It provides for the killing of a dog that 
wrongfully chases, worries or wounds att If 
it does these things, it must be kil 
THRIFTY PIGS. 

The Maryland Experiment Station says that 
the pig is an animal to which sunshine is just as 





essential as it isto corn. Neither corn nor pork 
can be successfully produced without plenty of 
sunshine. In constructing the hog pen for the 
station the following points have been observed: 
(1) Itis faced to the south so as to permit the 
rays of the sun to shine upon the beds of the pigs 
at the extreme rear end of the pen in the winter 
season, and also to give shade in that portion in 
summer. (2) The lattice construction between 
the pens at the end and rear admit of a free cir- 
culasion of alr in warm weather. (3) The loca- 
tion of the manure pit in the centre and below 
the level of the sleeping and feeding floors, wi"h 
all the drainage below it, aids materially in main- 
taining a proper sanitary condition. (4) Swing- 
ing gates close the pigs into their beds while the 
manure is being loaded. (5) The manure pit is 
concerted, which enables the saving of all liquid 
excrement, which, with the pig, amounts to fifty- 
one per cent. of the total manure value. (6) Feed 
bins are placed in front of each pen, which facili- 
tates feeding and enables keeping different feeds 
for each pen {i desired. 
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Quarantine May be Raised. 


The Secretary of Agriculture, having com- 
pleted a careful investigation of the States now 
in quarantine for foot and mouth disease, through 
the inspectors of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
without finding any cases of the disease during 
the last five weeks, has decided to offer a reward 
for all cases that are reported prior to July 1, the 
object being to ascertain with all possible cer- 
tainty that the disease has been entirely eradi- 
cated, before the quarantine is removed and for- 
eign countries are asked to again receive live 
stock from New England ports. It is believed 
that the disease has been entirely eradicated, 
and this reward is offered as a final effort to dis- 
cover any traces of contagion that may possibly 
exist. The following 1s the text of tne offer issued 
by the Secretary: “ A reward of two hundred 
and fifty dollars ($250.00) will be paid to any per- 
son who shall, before June 30, 1903, first report to 
the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Washington, D. C., the existence of any specific 
case or cases of foot and mouth disease (Epizoo- 
tic aphtha) in any animal or animals in either 
Massachusetts or New Hampshire. The nature 
of the disease must be confirmed by the inspec 
tors of this department.” 

About the middle of November the foot and 
mouth disease broke out in New England. Most 
of the cattle which are exported come from the 
West. and there were many who claimed that 
there was no danger of. their receiving the disease 
from the local he ds with which they never 
mingled. But the Government determined to be 
on the safe side, and forbade the shipping of cat- 
tle from Boston on the twenty-seventh of Novem- 
ber. New Hampshire, Vcrmont, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island were quarantined, and the 
work of suppressing the disease by killing the 
affected animals began at once. 

In Massachusetts since the quarantine was 
declared, 3011 animals have been affected with 
the disease. Of these 2563 cattle, 103 calves, 220 
hogs and, 54 sheep were killed. These animals 
compose 152 herds. In New Hampshire 446 head 
of cattle were taken with the disease, in Vermont 
251 and Rhode Island 367. Maine was never 
quarantined, but the British government put up 
the bars against cattle shipment from Portjand. 

The live stock killed in Massachusetts was 
valued at $132,933, and the Government paid 
seventy per cent. of their value. In New Hamp- 
shire, $19,638.50 was the valuation of the slaugh- 
tered animals, and seventy per cent. was paid. 
Likewise in Rhode Island seventy per cent. of 
$3591 was paid. In vermont, however, the 
affected cattle were bought outright, and $10,693.07 
was paid. Thus $119,793.82 was paid for slaugh- 
tered live stock alone, in addition to the expenses 
of the campaign of destruction, in salaries, mile- 
age, etc. 

The last case of the foot and mouth disease in 
any of these States was rekilled on May 9. 

Between Dec. 1, 1901, and July 1, 1902, there 
passed through Boston, and departed through 
Boston harbor for Europe, 54,713 head of cattle 
and 45,398 sheep. Between Dec. 1, 1902, and June 
1, 1903, not a single sheep or cow has been shipped 
from Boston. Steamship lines having a terminus 
in Boston received during the period of last 
year mentioned above $410,347 for the trans- 
portation of cattle, an average rate of J0s.a 
head, and $33,948, at an average rate of 8s. 
each, for transporting sheep. During the same 
period of the current year not one cent has been 
received for transportation of cattle or sheep. It 
is expected that much of the cattle trade will be 
recovered soon after the quarantine is raised. 
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Milk Route in Porto Rico. 
(See illustration.) 

The American visitor meets many sur- 
prises. Cows give from one pint to six 
quarts. They are milked only once a day, 
and it is supposed necessary to keep the 
calf to “start the milk.“ A part of the herd 
is milked at midnight for an early morning 
delivery, and the remainder is milked at 
7 A.M. for trade later in the day. Cows 
are kept in open sheds and fed nothing but 
grass pasturage. The milk is good when 
properly handled. It is sent to the city in 
large cans without being cooked. The city 
retail price is six cents per 14-pints. The 
illustration shows a common method of ped- 
dling, a wheelbarrow and several assistants 
being employed.—Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, R. A. Pearson. 








Irrigation for Eastern Farms. 


An irrigation system may be of a great 
benefit to fruit growers, particularly for 
small fruit, whose crop is often a failure 
on account of drought. The potato crop 
was a failure in many places last year on 
account of drought, in fact, allcrops suffered 
more or less last year at many localities for 
want of moisture. At some places artesian 
wells, giving a great flow of water, 
have been applied successfully to irrigate 
large tracts of land. Brule County, S. D., 
has many of thése wells. 

From the report of the agricultural ex- 
periment station of Wisconsin, I quote from 
Prof. F. H. King, who says: ‘‘ There was 
a difference of three tons of hay per acre in 
favor of irrigation, compared to land which 
was left to the natural supply from rain.’’ 
The corn crop was quotei as follows: 
Land irrigated, 65.3 bushels per acre; land 
not irrigated, 30.14 bushels per acre. Pota- 
toes: Land irrigated, 383.59 bushels per 
acre; land not irrigated, 220.85 bushels per 
acre. 

It is not, of course, practicable nor desir- 
able to irrigate all land, but there are 
thousands of cases where water can be 
applied cheaply, where men now having 
small farms can make them the equivalent 
of much larger ones bya judicious use of 
water in irrigation. 

I will quote a few lines from the 
Year Book of the United States Depart- 
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ment of —— “ The highest priced 
and most productive farm lands on 
this continent are in the arid region. 
The largest yleld of nearly every staple | # 
crop has been obtained by the aid of 
irrigation. ‘Not only has the growth of ag- 
ricultare furnished a market for the facto- 
ries uf the end supported the railroads 
which unite the two extremes of the coun- 
try, but it is the chief resource of nearly 
every one of the arid States.” Without 
irrigation that part of the country is al- 
most worthless. 

The skilifg{ work of man can greatly help 
nature. The swamps are being under- 
drained and thus made productive, and lands 
that are tog gry can be Irrigated. Without 


this improvement the fertilizer applied can- 
not do full duty. K. HenpERson. 
Cambridge, Wis. 
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The German | visitors at Boston this week 


vegetable —93 business as conducted 


in Arlington, 
be already planning similar establishments: 


to be erectat.an: German cetates. 





travel; but the. pleseures of the seashore are not | 
confined entirely to bathing hy any meane. 


The beautiful opportunity for yachting song | 
the coast i bidhead, the grand scenery 
Gloucester pe Ann territory; the | Bes 


and beautiful gait ks which have now become 
a feature of ‘the larger resorts; the summer 
theatres where the best of vaudeville entertain- 
ments are giyen, aud the grandest summer hotels 
in the conntry;-all these and other features com- 
bine toadd to the enjoyment of life at the sea- 
shore. 

These famous resorts are described in a de- 
lightful and interesting manner in the booklet, 
“ All Along Shore,” issued by the eg re De- 
partment, Boston & Maine Railroad; Boston. 
The portfolio, * Seashore of New England,” con- 
tains thirt7-one magnificent views of scenery 
along the coast, and will be mailed upen receipt 
of six cents in stamps. The descriptive book 
will be mailed upon receipt of two cents in 
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Short-horns of a 
cialty. Herd conteias Cotpebien: pet prize teat | Co 
cows. Some valuable young bulls ay 


sale. If you want 
horns--the best farm cattle in world--J 
think I can please you. Visitors welcome 


Address 
L. D. MAY, Mgr., 


Granville Centre, Pa., 
J. K. INNES, Prop., Binghamton, W. Y. 


The Riby Herd and Flock 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 
AND 


LINCOLN LONGWOOL SHEEP. 
HENRY DUDDING, 
Riby Grove, Great Grimsby, eye 
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SCOTCH COWS AND HEIFERS 


of good quality, in calf to one of the great 
Scotch sires of the period, and a few 


HIGH-CLASS BULLS, 
for sale at prices you can stand. 


Shropshire Rams and Ewes 
of abe wed Spay tdnel mes merit es ane 





ASK FOR —————— 


*— in America of ALFRED MANSELL 
& CO., College Hill, Shrewsbury, England. 


ROBERT MILLER, Stouffville, Ontario, Canada. 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, pext of kin and all other 
Bergens in interested in the estate of ANN 
RAN, late of Nashua, in the County of 
filsborough and State of New Hampshire, 
CHEREAS tition has b 
S,a tion has been presented to 
W said Court by James H. Waters. with cer- 
and eat apers pur — tobe copies of the last will 
testament of said deceased, and of Typ 
eof in said State of New Hampshire, duly 
authenticated. representing, that at the time of 
er of, Maal said deceased had estate in said County 
dlesex, on which said will may operate, 
praying g that the copy, ot said will may be 
filed and recorded in the Registry of Probate of 
said County of Middlesex, and letters testament- 
ary Law gens granted to him, the executor therein 
ken , without requiring surety on his bond. 
ou are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
to be held at Lowell, in said County 
of "Milddteses, on the twenty-first day of July, 
. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the torenoon, to 
ie — if — you have, why the same should 
And Said. ——— is hereby directed to give 
public ald’ eee, by — this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the first publication 
thirty days, at least, before said Court. 

- McINTIRE, Esquire, 
of said Court, this sixteenth da 
of June, in the year one thousand nine hundre 
and three. S. &. FOLSOM, Register. 





















FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 





Farmers’ Want ayn yy is established to allow 
the sale and exchange seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Was fae here is a charge of 
one cent per word only, cluding name, address or 
initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 





PoE SALE—%0 hotbed Sashes. Inquire of M. H. 
USSEY, North Berwick, Me. 





AN TED—Man and wife on farm near Boston. Man 
for general work and milking; woman to couk. 
dress 8. R., South Lincoln, Me. 





Give full details in first letter. PROSPECT 


f° REMAN on dairy farm. Good place for a worker. 
ARM South Framingham, Mass. 





OR SALE—A handsome young t spepuehares mare, 
a winner br hae 3 7 ‘inning | times Runs ? fin .50. 
ame and kind. R, byron, O 





OR SALE—A Menon eased romptor, seven years 
old; sound and rece! y reliable. Capable of 2.00 
work. REUBE FRON FI LD. Van Wert, O 


Get sell, inbred Gambetta Wilkes and 
4 





Red Wilkes stallion ; sound; can beat 2.20. Would 
yo = in exchange. Address A. L. KIG- 
. Flora, Ind. 





das new. Will sell 


R SALE—Three coaches. 
X 723, Covington, O. 


cheap. Address LOCK 





For SAI.E—Four trotters, 5 and 6 years old. with ex 
treme speed and the abutty to carry it. Two first- 
Class green pacers. M.S. CLAYPOOL, Munice, Ind. 





Would work as foreman on gentleman’s farm 


We wroutd farm on shares, with stock and tools. 
Cc CREIGHTON. Pratts. N. H. 





OR SALE—Five black jacks, 14 to 15 hands, 3 to5 
wer’ old. Prices, 8150 to 2300. Dr. M. M. Me- 
ELL, Viocennes, Ind. 


ARM MANAGER WANTED—Must be capable 
havea record of positiv ely successful work, fa, 
miliar with modern dairy farming. Must board help; 
100 to 125 cows; product sold at retail: dairyman em- 
loyed. Address, M. L. CHAMBERLAIN, 19.Exeter 
treet, Boston, Mass. 


Ly hire till Dec. 1 or longer, on dairy 








farm, an American, single, temperate. Must be 

pot eae milker, teamster, able to run 9 Rowing ae 

chine, ot Board with the fami 4 RY 
166 Vernon Street, Worcester, Mass. 





The only practical Oa\ Col ——* pe only 
sensible method of raisi s-<"Promotes 
“teaching the —* todrink." 
tion. Prevents scou to the value of 
the calf, whether —— oy the dairy or for 
veal. Priceof Feeder, $1. > agente 
wanted. Booklet free. RD per. 
g MO SE LEY & PRITCHARD a 9 @ 
Dept. 1. Clinton. Iowa. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other rsons interested in the estate of 
MAYA W CLARK, late of Sudbury, in said 
County, deceasea, intestate 
WHE EAS, a petition has been pesnemied to 
said Court to grant a, a letter 9 inistra- 
tion on the estate o deceased to arles F. 
— ym ny — county = of Worcester, 
without giving a surety on his 
_ You are hereb cited Probate 


of Middlesex, on the seventh fay of July, ly, A. 
h ow 


be gran nted. 

And tbe T hereby ri ene 2 & 

ublic notice thereo pul is 

Pnee in each week, for three yn *-y4 tion 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUG: ane bn 
published in Boston, the last 

one day, at Jeast, before said 
Me tomye pa Me ABLE, a # —— 
Jud his s ixteent 
in the pt one 
three 
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gw MORRHABT, th —S 






for general housework in —— of three adults, 
farm; house with city conveniences. Good home 
te. right Bare": Write for particulars, stating wages. 
E. D. WHITE Andover, Ct. 


— Relteble boy on poultry ranch. No to- 

bacco or liquor. Good place tor right boy. State 

7 weight, height * aso⸗ expected to start with. 
X 105, Davisville, R. I. 


see creas Protestant American girl, 
al 


Wier general be or middle-aged Protestant woman 








housework for widow. Good home, 
modern conveniences. Address 42 Prospect Street, 


ANTED—Reliable man for farm work. Must 
understand milking and_ general farm work. 
RGE T. CLARK, Beacon Falls, Ct. 











TED—A —*2*8 — 127*8 ermanent 

* position. Address M. B. & F. 8S. HUBBELL, 137 
Street, New Haven, Ct. 

le. Write 

ILLIAM 


ANTED—Man vn farm, married or s 
or come for particulars. Tenement. 
OTCHKISS, Bristol, Ct. 











ANTED—Sin agle man tos neral farm work. Tem- 
W perate, goo: dmilker. Ek CUTTS, Milford, N. H 
ELIABLE, he ed man for general tom work 
HERBERT MING, Cornish Centre, N. 
Poult cents. More information 
uty book. EASTERN POULTRY MAN, 
eeport, Me. 





ints. D. We, Woccesten Manes 
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Our Homes. 





The Workbox. 
A’ WIDE KNITTED LACE, a 

Cast on 44 stitches, knit across plain. 

lst row—Slip 1, 3 plain (over, slip 1, nar- 
row, bind slip over narrowed) 5 times, over, 
slip 1, narrow, bind, over, 1:plain, over 
twice, purl 2 together (over, purl 2 together) 

. twice. ., 
; od row—(Over, purl 2 together) 3 times, 
rest plain. (All even rows like this). 

3d row—Slip 1; 2°plain (over, 1 plain, 
over, narrow, 1 plain, narrow) 5 times, over, 
1 plain, over, 2 plain, over twice, purl 2 to- 
gether (over, purl 3 together) twice. 

5th row—Slip 1, 1- plain, narrow (over, 3 
plain, over, slip 1, narrow, bind) 5 times, 
over, 3 plain, over, 2 plain, over twice, purl 
2 together (over, purl 2 together) twice. 

Tth row—Sl p 1, 2 plain (over, narrow, 1 
plain, narrow, over, 1 plain) 5 times, over, 
narrow, 1 plain, narrow, over, 2 plain, over 
twice, purl 2together (over, purl 2 together) 
twice. 

9th row—Slip 1, 3 plain (over, slip 1, nar- 
row, bind, over, 3 plain) 5 times, ove", slip 
1, narrow, bind, over, 3 plain, over twice, 
purl 2 together (over, purl 2 together) twice. 

11th row—Slip 1, 2 plain, narrow (over, 1 
plain, over, narrow, 1 plain, narrow ) 5times, 
over, slip 1, narrow, bind, over, 3 plain, 
over twice, purl 2 together (over, purl 2 to- 
gethar) twice. 

13th row—Slip 1, 1 plain, narrow (over, 3 
plain, over, slip 1, narrow, bind) 5 times, 
over, 3 plain, over, 4 plain, over twice, purl 
2 together (over, purl 2 together ) twice. 

15th row—Slip 1, 2 plain (over, narrow, 1 
plain, narrow, over, 1 plain) 5 times, over, 
5 plain, draw over one by one 4 ‘stitches, 1 
plain. 

16th row—All plain. 


Repeat from first row. en it Mialen 


Street Dust. 


Certain facts taken together form a strong 
argument in favor both of the construction 
of streets which may be easily kept clean, 
and the frequent cleaning of them. 

The difficulty of keeping streets clean un- 
less they be of an « ven surface, is apparent. 
The laying of asphalt pavements in the 
poorer sections of cities has already become 
a recognized method of preventing disease. 
It is well known that all dust in city streets 
contains the germs of disease in greater or 
less numbers. Among these the germs of 
tuberculosis may be counted upon with 
almost constant certainty. It is further 
known that these germs become mixed with 
dust of streets chiefly through the uncleanly 
habit of spitting in public places. 

An investigation recently undertaken by 
the board of health of New York city has 
shown that air currents nearest the street 
surface carry many more dust-borne organ- 
isms than do those a few feet higher. Hence 
the child playing on the sidewalk or in the 
gutter and the baby in the carriage or go- 
cart are much more liable to contract dis- 
ease from inhaling street dust than those 
who walk along the street and breathe air 
some five feet or more above the street 
level. Infant mortality may, therefore, be 
partly dependent upon the cleanliness of 
paveinents. 

A physician who has recently investigated 
the subject of the jinfection of air states 
that ‘the street dust of cities, laden as it 
often is with excrementitious particles from 
man and the lower animals, and carried by 
the wind into the eyes and upper respira- 
tory passages of persons exposed, is 
probably the origin of many of the milder 
catarrhal affections prevalent in the spring 
and fall, and may also be the origin of 
tuberculosis or other grave infection.”’ 

Streets should be well sprinkled, espe- 
cially those streets in which there is much 
rapid traveling. By their rapid motion street 
cars have been shown to sweep up and dis- 
tribute in the atmosphere quantities of dust 
laden with multitudinous organic and inor- 
ganic particles.—Youth’s Companion. 
=> 


Cleaning Day in Holland. 


But it was generally understood that our 
models would not pose on Saturday, that 
day being exclusively devoted to house- 
cleaning within and without. Early in the 
morning every stick of furniture is care- 
fully rubbed and wiped and taken out of 
the house. Then the women, with their 
skirts tucked up, entirely flood the rooms 
with bucket after bucket. cf water, brought 
up from the canal by means of the shoulder- 
yoke. With broom and brush they souse and 
scrub the red-tiled floor, and finally pull up 
aplug in one corner to let the water flow 
out—let us hope into the canal. 

While the floor is drying, a great polish- 
ing goes on in the street. Quaint old brass 
lamps and candlesticks, tobacco-boxes and 
ash-trays, huge milk cans—all are bur- 
nished until, like golden mirrors, they re- 
flect the red-cheeked, white-capped faces 
bent over them. 

The lacquer man is busy on Saturdey. 
He goes from house to house painting the 
bread trays and honey-cake boxes with de- 
signs of gaudy birds and wondrous leaves 
and flowers. 

The street is ina turmoil until noon, when 
order is partially restored and the scanty 
midday meal partaken of. In the after- 
noon washing is resumed. The exteriors of 
the cottages are scrubbed from roof to 
pavement and every trace of mould re- 
moved, forin this low, wet air the green 
moss gathers quickly. Then the brick 
pavements are drenched and carefully 
dried, and I have even seen the women slip 
off their sabots and tiptoe to their door- 
ways in their woolen chaussons, so as not to 
soil the immaculate sidewalk. 

Lastly, toward evening, the entire village 
goes to the canal, and all the sabots are 
washed and whitened with pumice-stone, 
spotlessforthe morrow. On Saturday even- 
ing all the pickets of the low black fences 
aredecorated witr rows of dripping foot- 
gear, carefully graduated in size from the 
big wooden shoes of the father down to the 
tiny sabots of the youngest born.—Mary A. 
Peixotts, in Scribner’s. 


— 
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Uses of the Different Classes of Nutri 
ents. 


Food suvplies the wants of the body in 
several ways. It either: 

1. Is used to form the tissues and fluids of 
the body. 

2. Is usedto repair the wastes of tissues. 

3. Is stored in the body for future con- 
sumption. 

4. Is consumed as fuel, its potential en- 
ergy being transformed into heat or muscu- 
lar energy or other forms of energy required 
by the body ; or 

5. ln being consumed protects tissues or 
other food from consumption. 

Protein forms tissues (muscles, tendon, 
etc., and fat) and serves as fuel. 

Fats form fatty tissue (not muscle, etc.), 
and serve as fuel. : 

Carbohydrates are transformed into fat 
and serve as fuel. 

All yield energy in form of heat and mus- 
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cular strength. 

ln being themsel 
ergy the nutrients protect each other from 
being consumed. The protein and fats of 
body tissue are used like those of food. An 
important use of the carbohydrates and fats 
is to protect protein (muscle, etc.), from 
consumption. 


gestible protein to the digestible carbo- 
hydrates and fat. As fat represents 2} times 
as much energy as an equal weight of either 
protein or carbohydrates, it is converted 
to its carbohydrate equivalent by multiply- 
ing by this factor. To get the nutritive 
ratio multiply the per cent. of digestible fat 
by 2}, add the digestible carbohydrates and 
divide the result by the digestible protein. 

In the case of concentrated foods the 
ratiois ‘‘narrow,” in ordinary foods the 
ratio is ‘* wide.”’ 

Careful experiments have shown that the 
best results are only obtained when the 
ration conforms, within reasonable limits, 
to the feeding standards, 

The ration must be properly “ balanced,” 
i. @., have the proper nutritive ratio. Fur- 
ther than this, it must have . sufficient bulk 
to properly distend the digestive organs of 
the animal, tae ration must contain a cer- 
tain amount of “organic matter,’’ which is 
the total amount of the substance less the 
water and ash.—Maryland Agricultura Col- 
lege, 
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Etiquette in Mexico. 

Ladies do not attend funerals. 

Children kiss the hands of their parents. 

The hostess is served first ata Mexican 
table. 

The bridegroom purchases the bride’s 
trousseau. 

Female friends kiss on both cheeks when 
greeting or taking leave. 

Gentlemen speak first when passing lady 
acquaintances.on the street. 

The sofa is the seat of honor, and a guest 
“waits to be invited to occupy it. 

Men and women in the same social circle 
call each other by their first names. 

When a Mexican speaks to you of his 
home he refers to it as ‘‘ your house.”’ 

When‘you moveinto a new locality itis your 
duty to make the first neighborhood calls. 

When friends pass each other on the 
street without stupping they say adios 
(goodby). 

Cards are sent to friends upon the anni- 
versary of their saint’s day and upon New 
Year’s Day. 

Even the younger children of a family are 
dressed in mourning upon the death of a 
relative. 

Young ladies never receive calls from 
young men and are not escorted to enter 
tainments by them. 

Daily inquiry is made for a sick friend 
and cards are left or the name written ina 
book with the porter. 

Dinner calls are not customary, but upon 
rising from the table the guest thanks his 
host for the entertainment. 

Mexican gentlemen remove their hats as 
scrupulously upon entering a business office 
as in a private residence. 

After a dance the gentleman returns his 
partner to her seat beside her parents or 
chaperon and at once leaves her side.— 
Modern Mexico. 








Plants You Must Let Alone. 

The summer season, when so many city- 
bred children run wild in rural parts, is 
now at hand, and as many reports come 
every year during this season of cases of 
poisoning of children by eating or handling 
poisonous plants, a brief and non-techni- 
cal description of some of the plants 
most commonly met with and those most 
apt to tempt and deceive children, if not 
grown persons, may serve as a wholesome 
warning. 

Many of the growths harmful to human 
beings are not the wild productions of the 
fields and woods, but are cultivated in vege- 
table and flower gardens. How many 
people know, for instance, that the lovely, 
fragrant lily of the valley bears deadly 
poison in every part of it—root, branch and 
flower? The pleasant bitter flavor of the 
flower of the lily of the valley isa great at- 
traction to children. Severe attacks follow 
the swallowing of the juice obtained by 
chewing either the flower or the leaf, and 
death from paralysis of the heart is some- 
times the result. 

Varieties of orchids, both cultivated and 
wild—among the latter the pretty lady- 
slippers—fox-glove, narcissus, oleander and 
other commonly cultivated flowering plants, 
are poisonous. Many varieties of plants 
yield tempting fruit, fair to the eye and 
agreeable to the palate, but of a most dis 
astrous effect when taken into the stomach. 
And there are many plants and vines in 
the country, particularly in all the region 
where New Yorkers spend their summer 
vacations, whose mere contact with the 
skin is poisonous. 

Plants cf the former class are more easily 
guarded against on account of their con- 
spicuous appearance, but the latter are 
often so unpretending in aspect, and so 
intermingling in their habits of growth, 
that they strike their victim without warn- 
ing, and, what is still more aggravating, 
without any immediate sensation by which 
they may at the time be discovered. 

The most familiar illustration of this is 
found in the poison ivy, of which every one 
has heard and so few even among those 
living in close proximit; to it, have much 
knowledge. ‘Ihis vine is of a decidedly 
rambling habit, like its oftentime near 
neighbor, the harmless Virginia creeper. 

Its beauty makes it attractive at once to 
the person unaware of the danger that lies 
concealed beneath that aspect of innocence. 
Its three shining, intensely green, pointed 
leaflets are disposed at the end of a stem 
two or three inches in length, and by that 
one sign the vine may be readily distin- 
guished from the Virginia creeper, which 
has five leaflets. 

While the poison vine and the harmless 
one may frequently be found growing 
together on trees and walls and fences, the 
harmless one is never found clambering 
among huckleberry bushes or blackberry 
bushes or in thickets, in all of .which places 
the poisonous oue has a treacherous trick of 
creeping, as if for the very purpose of way- 
laying berry-pickers and stinging them. 
There is a law in this State which pro- 
vides that every property owner shall de- 
stroy and keep rooted out poison ivy on his 
premises, but any one passing through the 
rural districts of any of the nearby counties 
may see this dangerous plant growing luxu- 
riously and undisturbed on farm fences and 
walls, on trees and in old fields. 

The poison sumac, known also as the 
poison dogwood and poison elder, is another 
wild growth that is a frequent menace to 
the sojourner in rural parts. This plant is 
atall shrub, with frequent long stems, on 
each of which will be either six or thirteen 
smooth leaflets, in form like a rose leaf. 
At the base of the leaf stalk are scraggly 
clusters of greenish-hued flowers. 

The poison sumac is very common all 
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The nutritive ratio is the ratio of the di- 


through the Atlantic States, from Maine to 
Florida. Its wood has a faint sulphurous 
odor, and one breath of it.ig sufficient to 
{inoculate some constitutions with. poison, 
the symptoms of which are similar to those 
of the poison ivy, and, if anything, more 
severe. : Tae ae 
One of the commonest of poison plants 
readily accessible to children roaming. pro- 
tniscuously about in rural districts is. the 
young shoots of the common b 
laurel. These shoots resemble closely the 
wintergreen plants, and the many instances 
of death among children who have eaten 
the leaves of this laurel in mistake for the 
wintergreen show how pronechildren are to 
be tempted and deceived by them. This 
plant grows abundantly on stony hillsides, 
and it will be wise for parents to see that 
their children do not hunt the wintergreen 
in such places. 
Notwithstanding the almost invariable 
unattractiveness of the spots where it 
grows, and not only the lack of beauty in 
both its flower and its fruit, but the offen- 
sive odor that is peculiar to both, the com- 


of the most dangerous, the jimson weed, 
moves children by some strange fascination 
to seek it and to endanger their lives with 
its flower, its leaves and its seeds. 

This rank and offensive weed grows in 
waste places about barnyards, in aban- 
doned excavations and on dumping grounds. 
Its dirty-white, trumpet-shaped flowers and 
prickly, almost round pods are familiar ob- 
jectsin summer. The prickly pod is called 
the thorn apple in some localities and the 
mad apple in others. 

A few of the seeds which these pods con- 
tain if taken into the stomach will produce 
nauseating intoxication, followed by a deep 
and loug stupor. Taken in larger quan- 
tity they bring on violent convulsions, pru- 
longed stupor, delirium and frequently death. 
The leaves of this weed produce similar 
effects differing only in degree. 

A rambler through the woods or moist, 
shady places along in midsummer may see 
among the ferns or other rank growt:s a 
brilliant cluster of scarlet berries, grouped 
closely abuut the top of a short, straight 
stalk, close to the ground. This scarlet 
bunch of seeds took the place of what earlier 
in the season was the flower familiarly 
known as Jack-in the pulpit. The root of 
the plant is the growth known to rural 
small boys as Indian turnip. 

That root and these attractive and tempt- 
ing red berries are poisonous, the rout par- 
ticularly so. No other noxious plant brings 
grief so often to children as the Indian 
turnip, with the exception of the wild 
carrot, and both have a singular fascination 
for them. 

Little boys and girls who seek brook sides 

or small ponds fishing or picknicking, are 
likely to meet with the wild carrot, and to 
be attracted by its pretty white flowers. 
Plucking the flowers is quite apt to take the 
plant out of the ground by the root, and the 
pleasant aromatic odor of the rich-looking 
yellow root is enough to entice even a per- 
son much nearer the years of discretion 
than a twelve-year-old boy or girl. 
The taste of the root is pleasing, but the 
poison it contains soon brings blindness, 
staggering and convulsions to the unfortu- 
nate one who may have eaten of it. If the 
victim of wild-carrot poisoning passes into 
a state of unconsciousness, death is sure to 
result. 

As to the Indian turnip, the first taste of 
it is so pleasant that a child, or a grown 
person, either, is apt to take more than one 
bite before the ‘first alarming symptoms of 
the root’s real nature appear. The tongue 
begins to smart with an intense burning, 
and quickly swells until it seems to fill the 
wholemouth. Asa slice of this fierce root 
applied to the flesh will soon raise a blister, 
the effects of it on the mouth and after 
swallowing may be imagined. 

Long and violent nausea and severe con- 
vulsions seize the victim, and although the 
fatalities that follow this poisoning are 
not many, the illness that isa sequence to 
itis severe, and long enough often, to out- 
last the summer vacation. Sv the bright 
berries and tempting root of this plant are 
very good things to be acquainted with and 
then to avoid. 

There are many other plants common to 
country vacation places that are more or 
less of a poisonous character, but the ones 
here referred to are those most likely to 
prove dangerous.—N. Y. Sun. 
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Art of Sandwich Making. 


There is a sandwich woman in town—a 
very different person from the sandwich 
man. It is not allowable to tell anything 
about her personality, but if one were to 
guess, the guess would be that she is ten- 
tenths gentlewoman, always wears pretty 
clothes, and looks altogether nice, has the 
‘“* knack ’”? of making good things ia the 
kitchen, can make as good a Welsh rabbit 
as ever was eaten, and, of course, she makes 
sandwiches. 

This manufacturing of sandwiches, in 
fact, has developed into a regular business. 
She makes them for teas, card parties and 
receptions, with some special kinds for stag 
parties, intended to be eaten with the Welsh 
rabbit, and there is one boy in town whu 
swears by her,for she makes the sand- 
wiches for his luncheon every day, and 
never two days alike. 

This particular woman had the *‘ knack ’”’ 
of making sandwiches, and it occurred to 
her that she might turn it to profitable ac- 
count. She took some sandwiches to the 
Woman’s Exchange. Every one sold the 
first day, and more would wave sold if they 
had been there. She made more and more, 
and more were eaten. In the meantime her 
sandwich vocabulary began to grow, and 
now she makes over twenty different kinds. 
She put upa sign saying that she would 
provide sandwiches for receptions, teas, 
card and children’s parties, and the orders 
began to come in. 

The chicken sandwich is one of the most 
popular. It isa cream sandwich, and very 
delicate and nice. The lettuce sandwiches, 
with mayonnaise dressing, and the cress 
sandwich, with the French dressing, are 
popular for afternoon affairs. The tongue 
and ham sandwiches are always more or 
less popular. The other day when’ a num- 
ber of young men ordered a luncheon put 
up they had chicken and lettuce sand- 
wiches, but they also prepared for a hun- 
gry man’s appetite, and there were roast 
beef sandwiches as well. For stag parties 
or studio good times of different kinds there 
are still other sandwiches. 

For these latter festivities there is pretty 
sure to bea Welsh rabbit, and for the Welsh 
rabbit there must be something tasty in the 
way of asandwich. Sometimes it is caviare 
and sometimes—and this is one of the best—- 
itis a nice little fried ham sandwich, the 
ham cut thin and crisped delicately. The 
white-hbread sandwich is one of the most 
popular for general use, but there is the 
graham-bread sandwich, and also the Boston 
brown-bread sandwich. That is good with 
the fried ham, and sometimes there is one 
side of white and the other of brown bread. 
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And the bread for the sandwiches! Of 
any one who could cook woula make the 
bread forthem. But that is the difference be- 
tween these latter days and days gone by. It 
is easier to have the bread made at a baker’s, 
and it saves both time and strength, which 
are valuable. The baker makes a special 
loaf of a special bread which will cut, with 
the crusts off, a generous sandwich. 

“ And every one is anxious to know what 
I do with those bread erusts,” says the 
woman who makes the sandwiches. ‘ Well 
1 do simply nothing at all with them. That 
is where I do not follow the recipe books 
which tell how to use the odds and ends of 
everything. ‘ihe crusts are delicious, too, 
and our ashman considers us wicked and 
extravagant. I suppose he wonders how it 
is that we eat so much bread and nevera 
crust. Wenever have such a thing as a 
bread pudding, though we may sometimes 
use a few of the crusts for breadcrumbs, 
which we keep always on hand, but all the 
rest are thrown away. A boy who liveda 
little out of town came to get the crusts at 
one time to feed his chickens, but that did 
not last long. There is really nothing to do 
with them. One can buy crusts ready put 
up in the shops for breading purposes, but 
it would cost metoo much to try to put 
them up to sell. 

“One thing that I have noticed in making 
sandwiches is that there are so many people 
taking their luncheons on the train. If they 
are going to be in the cars over the noon 
hour they prefer to take a luncheon than 
get it on the train, and they take sand- 
wiches and home-made cakes.“ -N. Y. Ex- 
change. 
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Domestic Hints. 

GREEN PEAS, PARISIAN STYLE. 
Put three pints of green peas into a saucepan 
with two ounces of butter, half a dozen branches 
of parsley tied together, a peeled onion, a pinch 
of sugar, a little salt, a head of lettuce cut in 
strips, and half a pint of water. Simmer gently 
till the peas are done, mix three beaten eggs with 
three tablespoonfuls of cream, and having re- 
moved the parsley and onion, add to the peas, 
leaving the lettuce in. Mix all well together, and 
serve.—The Epicure. 


MASHED POTATOES, MILANAISE. 
Boil the required number of potatoes till done, 
drain till they are perfectly dry; then mash with 
a fork till smooth and creamy, moistening 
during the mashing process with chicken stock. 
Season with salt and white pepper, and add con- 
siderable whipped cream —enough to enable 
you to beat the potato with an egg beater. Put 
into a dish, smooth lightly, sprinkle grated par- 
mesan over the topand brownin a rather hot 
oven. 





PLANKED STEAK. 
Take a thick steak, sirloin, well seasoned. 
Place on a well-buttered plank, with border of 
potatoes all around. Setintoa hot baking oven 
until cooked as desired. Then add some good 
butter and garnish with new vegetables and 
serve hot. 

PINEAPPLE LEMONADEv 
Pineapple lemonade is refreshing and is pre- 
pared with very little trouble. Pare and grate a 
ripe pineapple; add the juice of four or five 
lemons and a syrup made by boiling together for 
afew minutes two cups of sugar and the same 
quantity ot water. Mix and add aquart of water. 
When quite cold strain and ice. A maraschino 
cherry in each glass is an addition. 

RASPBERRY VINEGAR. 
For raspberry vinegar pour one quart of good 
cider vinegar over two quarts of red raspberries 
and set aside for twu days. Drain off the liquid 
and pour it over a second two quarts of rasp- 
berries. Repeat this process once more, strain 
carefully and add a pound of sugar to each pint 
of juice. Boil five minutes and bottle. In serv- 
ing, allow two-thirds of water and a generous 
portion of shaved ice to two-thirds of the vinegar. 
LOIN OF LAMB CHOPS MASCOTTE. 

Take three large raw potatoes. Peel and, cut 
them into slices three-quarters of an inch thick. 
Scoop them out sothat they have the shape of a 
cup or patty, then fry them in hot fat, being 
careful to cook without breaking. Then have 
some mixed vegetables—carrots, turnips, peas— 
cooked in good gravy, with a piece of butter, and 
fill them into the potatoes. Then have six nice 
loin of lamb chops dressed in a nice round shape. 
lf the chop don’t keep the shajre described put a 
toothpick through the meat. Fry the chops 
icely and place them on top of the potatoes and 
egetables. Dress the whole on a dish in a ring 
Hape and fill the middle of the dish with braised 
settuce or spinach and serve. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


A good cold dessert is made by adding to a pint 
of grated pineapple pulp half a piut of water and 
half a pound of sugar previously boiled to syrup 
with half a cupful of water. Press through a fine 
sieve, and when cool add the whipped white of 
anegg. Beat vigorously forafew minutes and 
set on ice until just before serving. High sherbet 
glasses may be used fon .his dessert. 

Laundry trons should be washed with soap and 
water once in a while to remove the accumula- 
tion of starch. Dry them thoroughly and rub 
with paraffine. 

In Mrs. Rorer’s new cook book the following 
recipe for preserving strawberries in the sun 
is well worth trying if the facilities are at hand: 
“Put the strawberries into a wire basket, which 
plunge in a pan of cold water, drain thoroughly, 
and stem carefully without bruising. Weigh the 
strawberries, and to each pound allow one pound 
of granulated sugar. Select large stoneware 
plates, make them very hot either on top of the 
stove or in the oven. Sprinkle over a layer of the 
granulated sugar and cover this closely with the 
berries. Cover with glass and stand in the sun’s 
hottest rays. Move the dish as the sun changes 
its position. At four o’clock bring them in and 

stand aside in a closet or cool place. Next day 
putthe berries again inthe sun. By this time 
they will no doubt have become clear—almost 
transparent—and thoroughly soft, tut perfectly 
whole. Lift each berry carefully with a fork and 

put into » tumbler or bottle. Boil the syrup over 
the fire for a few minutes until it thickens. 

strain, cool and pour it over the fruit. This re- 
cipe will answer also for raspberries.” 

Use the water in which asparagus has been 

boiled and the tough ends of the stalks fora 
delicious cream of asparagus soup. Cook the 

stalks until tender, using the water in which the 

tender stalks have been boiled, until they are as 

tender as possible. Press through a colander. 

Put a quart of milk in a double boiler, and when 

itis hot add two tablespoonfuls of butter and 

two of flour rubbed tugether. Cook until smooth, 

then add the asparagus pulp and water. Season 

and serve.—New York Evening Post. 

A large white asparagus is sometimes eaten 

with’ grated Gruyere cheese and melted butter. 

The largest, shoots may be dipped in egg and 

crumb and fried like a croquette. Boiling pre- 

cedes the frying, of course. 

A delicate variation of the somewhat coarse 

dish, beefsteak and onions, is achieved by rolling 

three or four chopped onions in a beefsteak, tying 

securely and leaving the beefsteak over night in 

the icebox. Remove the onions and broil, turning 

frequently. The onions may be fried separately, 

if desired, and served us a side dish to those who 





The little Boston brown-bread sandwiches 
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and set aside to stand for some time. When a 
cupful -ef juice can be poured eff from it, it is 
ready to use. Mash a pint of red raspberries, 
add a fourth of a cupful of water, half a cupful 
of sugar, and the pineapple juice, and cook the 
mixture several minutes. Take from the stove, 
add the juice of a lemon, more sugar if de- 
sired, and strain through a cheesecloth. Freeze 
a@ quart of cream, which has been whipped and 
sweetened. When half frozen add the fruit juice 
and finish the freezing process. Meanwhile trim 
the bottom of the pineapple shell so that it will 
stand upright, and thoroughly chill it in the ice- 
box. When the cream is ready fill the pineapple 
shell and set it in a deep mould or the freezer 
can, and let it stand packed in ice and salt for an 
hour or longer. Send to the table on a round 
plate covered with a lace doily. 








Fasbion Motes. 


e%e A beautiful waist in the Russian style is 
made of thin linen lawn, and is entirely covered 
with cross-stitch embroiaery in red and blue. 
The design is a circle or wheel of red around a 
blue figure. Cross-stitched bands over the 
shoulder seams and a short stole around the 
neck complete the blouse, which is buttoned in 
the front with small buttons of white bone, 
each of them having a small red X. The whole 
effect is extremely rich. 

e*s The shapes of parasols and sunshades differ 
very little this year, but an odd variation was ob- 
served the other day on Fifth avenue. This para- 
sol was alinost perfectly flat, and formed a sharp 
point in the centre like the pictures of para- 
sols carried by Chinese mandarins on old, blue 
china. The material was dark-green satin, and 
there was a deep fringe of heavy, green silk. 

e% A shirt-waist suit of gray linen is most 
effectively embellished with embroidered sprays 
ot white wheat. The waist has three tucks slop- 
ing from the under-arm seam diagonally across 
the bust, and a corresponding group of tucks is 
seen on the fullest part of the sleeve, just above 
the deep cuff. Collar, shaped stole front and 
cuffs are embroidered lightly with wheat sprays, 
and this is carried across the shoulders in front. 
The belt is stitched with white, but is not em- 
broidered. Three tucks finish the skirt. 

e%sSome new patent leather belts are per- 
forated invisibly in the back to admit of ventila- 
tion, which is very desirable, especially when the 
belts are worn with golf or other outing dress. 
Belts with heavy metal disks and buckles in the 
back do not seem sensible for summer wear. 
They are very heating and are hard on thin 
waists besides. 
a®e The wide mourning hats with their graceful 
veils of net bordered with crepe are an improve- 
ment on the close bonnet swathed in crepe. The 
hats are much cooler, generally cheaper, and are, 
asa rule, becoming. Some are further relieved 
by facings of white maline, which gives the effect 
ofthe old-time widow’scap. They are worn for 
deep mourning as well as for light. 


e*e A white china silk gown is self-trimmed in 
an elaborate, yet simple manner. The lower part 
of the full skirt is cut into small squares, and 
these are joined on four sides with hand-done 
fagoting. There are four rows of the squares: 
and between each is a full shirring of the silk. 
A three-inch ruffie with two rows of fagoting 
edges the skirt. The blouse is a mass of fagoted 
squares, and there is a touch of Valenciennes 
lace on the collar and sleeves. 
a“, Tiny little circular-shaped fans are to be 
had to slip into opera bags. The prettiest of 
them are of white gauze, spangled with gold or 
silver, the sticks being carved ivory. 
e*e Long or short, plain or plaited, one’s skirts 
must flare at the hem. Special underskirts are 
designed to wear with walking skirts that this 
flare may be effected. The skirt has a deep 
flounce, under which are several narrow, very 
full ruffles. Bone cording is encased inthe hem 
to keep it stiff. This petticoat makes all the 
difference in the world to the hang of the dress 
skirt. 
e*s The latest thing in hair dressing is a curled 
“bang” under the pompadour roll. This is 
arranged rather stiffly in a straight line across 
the forehead. 
a"e This is a green season almost as pro- 
nouncedly as it is a white season. All shades of 
the clear color are worn, the bright parrot and 
leaf greens predominating. One does not, it is 
true, see many en.ire suits of green exceptin 
thin muslins ard Swisses, but touches of the color 
are introduced on the handsomest wraps, gowns 
and suits. Green veils and parasols are conspic- 
uous. Green is a becoming color except to 
sallow complexions, giving dark women brilliance 
aud enhancing the fairness of the blonde type. 
a® A fairy like gown of white organdie has for 
afvundation aslip of white taffeta, finished at 
the hem with a plaited ruffle. Yoke and high 
collar are of Valenciennes lace, with a touch of 
Irish lace around the base of the collar. The 
blouse is tucked for fullness, and the lower half 
isincrusted with Valenciennes and Irish lace. 
The skirt has a princess girdle of lace in points, 
and below this the skirt istucked. The gradu- 
ated flounce starts in points from a lace heading 
which forms a design of points and bow-knots on 
the body of the skirt. The sleeves are tucked half 
way to the elbow, where they are finished witha 
very deep poin'ed ruffle, lace trimmed. 

ee Wide silk laces for low shoes are finished 
with silk tassels. One wonders on seeing them 
how they were put through the eyelets, but the 
explanation is that the tassels, before being 
threaded are encased in pointed tin casings like 
the ordinary metal ends of common shoestrings. 
When the laces are in the shoe the tin pieces 
slip off with a twist of the fingers. 

e*, An English walking gown of blue and white 
foulard is made with a plain seven-gored skirt 
and a jacket coat, the latter trimmed with a deep 
cape collar of blue cloth. The effect was odd, but 
pretty. Mohair and alpaca are also combined 
with face cloth effectively. A pale-blue mohair 
gown has broad hems of cloth covered with 
straps of taffeta, and further ornamented with 
dull, silver buttons. 

a®, A faddish handkerchief has a little pocket 
in one corner, with a buttoned flap, to hold car 
fare. The heavy silk or linen ones are some- 
times affected by bicyclists. 

a" Bishop tab stock collars are made of two 
fine embroidered handkerchiefs, one forming the 
collar and the other plaited to the centre to make 
the tab. 

e*e French investigators announce that they 
have proved by experiments that colored silk 
cau be produced by placing certain pigments on 
the branches of the trees where silkworms feed. 
Perhaps that will be the next extravagance. 
Shoppers will be offered “naturally produced” 
pinks and blues, and charged accordingly. 

a®e The sailor hat has put in an appearance 

again this summer. The most attractive have 

medium wide brims with low, square crowns, 

and are evolved from coarse, whole-wheat straw 

plaited perfectly flat. The only trimming isa 

band of black or navy blue ribbon about an inch 

and a half wide, tied in a flat bow on the left side. 

Oceasionally one sees an osprey quill or a short 

quill-like feather thrust tbrough the bow. After 

all there is no hat .ike the sailor for traveling and 

outing wear. It is becoming to young faces, as a 

matter of course, but women past their youth 

should exercise judgment about wearing so 

severe a style. 

ee Regarding the possibility of a revival of the 

bonnet, growing out of the Royal order for them 

at the Holyrood court, the Queen, which is a good 





Housekeeping for June. Cut off the top of a 
large pineapple and scoop out the pulp with a 
the core of the fruit. Sugar the chopped pulp 
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e*, An elaborate gown of gray-blue pongee has 
& yoke anc upper sleeves plain and tight fitting 
and terminating in three wide tucks. The lower 
part of the blouse and sleeves are plaited very 
full. The skirt is similarly treated, the plain part 
extending to the knees in front and sloping up- 
wards in the back. Three wide tucks finish this 
yoke, aud the flounce under it is very full, \ 
wide sash witha knotted bow at the ends com 
pletes the gown. 

o*, A charmiug gown of all-white foulard has 
a full skirt smocked at the top between inser- 
tions of antique lace. There are four of thes 
bands of insertion, two on either side of the f; ont 
gore, and they extend the full length of the skirt 
The same idea, with three lines of insertion i. 
carried out on the waist. There is a round yoke 
of lace, and the effect is that of a guimpe waist. 
The sleeve is smocked over the shoulder cap and 
again below the elbow. 

ae Elbow sleeves, mitts and bracelets go to- 

gether naturally. The jewelry stores are sho\, 
ing flexible gold bracelets in great variety, man) 
of them beautiful in design and finish. ’ 
«*, As for mitts the netted embroidered bl... 
silk ones are by far the best choice. Threx 
lace mitts are expensive and very good. The ¢x 
tremely gay mitts with colored embroideries ay: 
atrocious. Hands and arms are not meant to b. 
ornamented conspicuously. These much embe! 
lished mitts give one atattooed appearance whict: 
is, to say the least, bad taste. 
e*,A new summer collar of stiff linen is a tury- 
over, the usual height in the back, but sloping 
gradually to half that width in the front. It is 
verycool. Stout women will especially apprec’- 
ate this collar.— New York Evening Post. 





The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 

“The house of his own soul has such a door 
into the infimte Beauty, whether he has found it 
or not.”’ 

‘The question for man most momentous of allt 
is whether or no he has an immortal soul; or—to 
avoid the word immortal, which belongs to the 
realm of infinities—whether or no his personality 
involves any element which can survive bodily 
death. In this direction have always lain the 
gravest fears, the farthest reaching hopes, which 
could either oppress or stimulate mortal minds. 
— . The method ‘of modern science—that 
process which consists in an interrogation of 
Nature entirely dispassionate, patient, system- 
atic . - has never yet been applied to the 
all-important problem of the existence, the 
powers, the destiny of the human soul.”’—F. W. 
H. Myers, in ‘‘ Human Personality.” 


The Rev. Dr. Alexander Whyte of Edin- 
borough, one of the few greatest and most 
celebrated preachers in Europe, said, in a 
sermon recently delivered in London, that 
the spiritual, like the physical life, required 
constant sustenance. Dr. Whyte dwelt 
with marked emphasis on the important 
truth that no one of us can live aright; no 
one can live up to his better possibilities 
and achievements who does not give at 
least one hour of the day to the concen- 
tration of thought on the higher purposes of 
life, and devote himself, essentially and 
especially, to aspiration and prayer. Dr. 
Whyte especially recommended the last 
hour before sleep for this uplift of the soul 
to its native atmosphere. “It is not neces- 
sary,’’ he said, ‘*‘ that one shou d be kneel- 
ing, in the attitude of prayer, all the time. 
Walk about. Go out and look at the stars. 
Read, if you prefer, some ennobling book. 
But in whatever form thought and medita- 
tion may take, keep the key held to the 
divinest melody of life. In that way shall 
the spiritual life gather its rich strength 
and infinite energy.” The principle is one 
that every life whick has given to the world 
noble results, has acted upon, consciously, 
or unconsciously, as may be. No one 
can live, in the sense of that life which 
is alone worth the living, without definite 
and constant periods of seeking that re- 
freshment which is found in communion 
with God, and in setting one’s spiritual forces 
anew in touch with the infinite spiritual 
energy. Poet and prophet have empha- 
sized this truth. Stephen Phillips, in his 
poem of ** The Dead Soul,” touches it most 
impressively. Without its own sustenance 
from the spiritual world, how could it sur- 
vive? 

“She felt it die a little every day, 

Flutter more wildly and more feebly pray.’’ 
The soul ever “imploring dimly some- 
thing beautiful,”” and it must have this or 
its powers remain. latent and undeveloped. 
** Not in dead matter do we live,”’ said Lord 
Kelvin, in his recent dddress before the 
British scientists, ‘‘ but we live and move in 
the creative and directing power that science 
compels to be accepted as an article of faith. 
We are forced to believe, with absolute con- 
fidence, in a directive power,—in an influ- 
ence other than the physical, dynamic and 
electric powérs. Science is not antagonistic 
to religion, but a help to religion,’ he 
added ; ‘‘science positively affirms creative 
power, and makes every one feel a miracle 
in himself.’’ 

The soul has certainly adoor into infinite 
beauty, and through the portals must it 
fare forth to renew its activities in its own 
atmosphere. The question as to whether 
the individual survives bodily death is one 
that the Twentieth Century will answer 
with no unmistakable reply. The investi- 


gation into the very nature of man is one 


possible on strictly scientific lines, whose 


results agree with and confirm all that Faith 
has intuitively divined. 


This investigation—pursued in many ways: 


—is best of all pursued in keeping some 
hour apart, each day, for absolute reunion 
and communion with the Holy Spirit. 
lift up the heart to God in deepest aspira- 
tion and prayer is to come into an in- 
creasing knowledge of one’s own spiritual 
self, and into increasing harmony with 
the divine world in whose atmosphere, 
alone, we live and breathe and have our 
being. 


To 





index of the English fashion, says: ‘“ That we 
are wearing bonnets nobody doubts. . . . Not 
only do we turn our toques into bonnets by add- 
ing strings, but we are now adding strings to our 
hats, not the narrow velvet ribbon that was tied 
under one ear pendant from thegRomney and 
Dolly Varden hats, but the big broad bow and 
ends, almost sash width, that seem -irresistibly 
linked to the charming heart-shaped hat of the 
present day.” 

e*. Some of the bonnets worn at the Holyrood 


court are described: One, which was designed 
to appear churacteristic of the country, was of 


mauve tulle with a cluster of thistles, and another 
was white tulle covered with white heather. A 
Mary Stuart shape was covered with bright roses 
and had strings of rose-colored tulle. The 
Queen’s bonnet was almost a crown, being com- 
posed of swathed gold tissue, with a deep band 





like them. 





Paris, France. 
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RADWAY’ 
PI | LS PURELY 


ALWAYS 
RELIABLE 


OYSPEPSIA. 

RADWAY’S PILLS are a cure for this complaint. They tone up the internal secretions to 
healthy action, restore strength to the stomach, and enable it to perform its functions. 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. 
RADWAY & CO., 55 Elim St., New York. 


Or Sent by Mail. 


VEGETABLE 


THE GREAT LIVER AND STOMACH REMEDY. 


Cures all disorders of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Loss 
of Appetite, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, Indigestion, Biliousness, Fever, Piles, Etc., and 
Tenders the system less liable to contract disease. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


fans at the convict prison across the marshes. 
It concluded with a thoughtful warning to lonely 
and unprotected travelers as to the gentleman’s 
Sees appearance und playful dispo- 

Miss Dennison reread the bill with interest no 
longer histrionic. The sea mist was rising on 
the marshes. The autumn dusk was suddenly 
closing in. The charms of meditation in the 
lonely landscape seemed suddenly to have lost 
their savor. Miss Dennison looked up and down 
the road. Her despised betrothed had vanished 
into the mist. The light of the station glimmered 
vaguely far on the horizon. On the other side, 
} three miles of deserted road lay between her and 
her hotel. In the. direction of the station lay 
nearer safety—but humiliation; for well did Miss 
Dennison know that her strength lay in her in- 


and her reign of tyranny was over forever. For 
six months she had enjoyed despotism; was shé 
now to eat humble pie and cry out for protection? 
With Napoleonic resolution Miss Dennison 
turned in the direction of the hotel. 

She took five steps; then far away on the 
distant marshland, she saw a moving shadow. 








Poetry. 


Miscellaneous. 


but a fantasy of her imagination. Then the 
Shadow came nearer and resolved itself intoa 





THE MERRIMAC. 


© river of the mountain land, 
We give ovr love to thee, 

As onward still by vale and hill, 
Thou flowest to the sea. 


The sunlight rays, day after day, 
Upon thy bosom quiver, 

And on thy breast the moonbeams rest, 
The light of stars ashiver. 


The great hills slope to meet thy tide, 
Where suftest winds are blowing, 
And at the brim the wayside flowers, 

In many a hue are growing. 


O river of the valley fair, 
We give our love to thee, 
Still ghde adown by vale and town, 
And mingle with the sea. 
Merrimac, Mass. 


a 





THE GOLDEN AGE. 


The Golden Age has passed away, 
So sings the pessimistic sage; 
He calls his hours of youthful play 
The Golden Age. 


And was he happy? I’ll engage, 
No happier than he is today, 
He grumbled in his narrow cage. 


The Past lies rotting in Gecay: 
There let it lie and turn the page: 
The Future beckons, bright and gay, 

The Golden Age. 


a 





A BALLADE OF AN OLD SUNDIAL. 
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7 was here at twilight, all alone, 
Some slim Elizabethan sped 
And sobbed upon your face of stone, 
With clinging creepers garlanded, 
And bowed her pretty, golden head, 
And prayed her blessed Lord recall 
The faithless lover who has fled, 
Oh, dial, who outlived it all. 


Here, when the second Charles was King, 
A score of drunken gallants bled, 
To win a little laughing thing 
Who wantoned with them all and wed 
My lord, the King himseif, ’tis said, 
And ended in a Bishop’s stall, 
Respectable and overfed, 
Oh, dial, who outlived it all. 
And here, among the belles and beaux, 
Belinda and her Baron led 
The laughter, with the latest mot, 
Mocked at the newest marriage bed; 
Or tapped a jewelled box instead, 
And wondered if the funds would fall; 
Or wagered that Queen Ann was dead: 
Oh, dial, who outlived it all. 


ENVOI. 


Dial, how many tears were shed, 
Upon your carven capital? 
How many loves were numbered? 
Oh, dial, who outlived it all. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


2 
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THE LEGEND OF THE PIE. 


Have you heard it—the story 
Of our good pumpkin pie? 
How its secret was found 
In the days long gone by? 


Oh, that great, golden pie 
So deliciously sweet; 

Not of flesh, fruit or grain, 
Yet in taste most complete! 





7 was a mystery then, 
As it is yet today, 

How a dainty, so choice, 
Human hands dare essay. 


But to sad, lonely souls 
Are life’s mysteries taught; 
And ’t was thus, in her need, 
A poor widow this wrought. 


From the gold of the vine 
Won the wealth none despise, 
And herself gained renown 
Through the fame of her pies. 


Yet each rose bears its thorn, 
And the price that she paid 

For her fame was the foes, 
’ Midst the wives, that she made. 


Not like roses the wrath 
In the heart of each fair, 
But the deadly Datura 
Breathed in every thought the e. 


Sothey vowed. not the Lord, 
From His bright home on high, 
But the Bad One, himself, 
Must have taught her the pie. 


And the story thus runs 

That their threats, dark and dire, 
Brought her then, as a witch, 

To the stake and the fire. 


Where with tears, tortured tears, 
She confessed, lest she die, 

And thus saved to the world 
Was our Thanksgiving pie. 


Now condemn not, in wrath, 

These old dames, shrewd and wise, 
For the heart of man still 

Must be reached through his pies. 





— 
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THE BAREFOOT BOY. 


e barefoot boy is coming, and right now he 


has the blues, 


-cause his cautious mother will not let him 


shed his shoes. 


J. B. M. WRIGHT. 


s anxious for the freedom of the barefoot boy 


at dawn, 


0 does not have to bother with the footwear 


girls put on. 


wants to wade in water every morning when 


ne goes 


school with other youngsters, and get mud be- 


tween his toes. 


barefcot boy is coming, and, ere long, he will 


e here, 

'\ feetas tough and dirty as they could be 
nadse. I fear. 

have stone bruises on them and will oft be 

walking lame, 
‘ yet you may be certain he’ll be happy just 
he same. 

'l stub a toe quite often, yet alittle thing 
ike that 

t fease him for a minute! 
t the bat! 

— boy is coming, and if you were once 
‘ DOY 

know that when we see him we will find him 
lof joy; 

will not mind the bruises! 
‘oungster paid— 

Jured feet—full value for the chance he got 
0 wade? 

will not mind mosquitoes, nor for briar 
‘cratehes care; 
‘he will sneer at stockings—when his sun- 
urned feet are bare! 

—J.C. Stewart, in St. Joseph’s Gazette. 


He’ll be Johnny 


Pas not every 
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After All, She Got Her Way. 

‘* But, darling, I must be at the office tomorrow 
morning. I can’t lose all my clients.” 

“I’ve told you you're not to go back tonight.” 

** But I must, dear. Really!” 

The speaker’s vo ce verged on the plaintive. 

“You can goin the morning. I don’t mind you 
leaving me so much when the suns ’s shining and 
it’s bright and cheerful.” 
“TI shan’t get in till afternoon, then, and that 
means another whole day wasted. I must catch 
my train tonight.” 
“Then you’ll have to turn right around the 
second we get up to my hotel and walk all these 
five dreary miles back to the station. And on 
this bitter night, without your dinner! You can’t 
travel hundreds of miles without anything to eat. 
Don’t be ridiculous?” 
I get something at the station.” 
Miss Dennison conveyed by her expression 
that she considered the resources of the station 
inadequate. 
“You are not going tonight, dear? ’”’ 
**I must, pet.” 
“You are going to stay and eat a good dinner 
beside a blazing fire and have a real nice cosey 
evening. Just think how dull I’ll be if you go 
and leave me all alone to listen to the howl- 
ing of the hateful wind!” 
“I'd give anything to stay,my own darling 
little girl; you know that as well asIdo. I’ll be 
down again for the week-end.” 
** Then you don’t love me, and you never loved 
me!” 
“ Oh, my darling, don’t begin all this! I’ve got 
to catch that train tonight, and nothing you can 
say or do will make me miss it! ” 
‘“*T’ll never speak to you again if you go by it; I 
swear I won't.” 
“For heaven’s sake, don’t let’s have another 
scene! I’m getting perfectly sick of it all!” 
“Then why don’t you turn right round and 
leave me? Why do you walk on beside me? 
Why do you stay engaged to me3”’ 
“* Because I’m a fool! ” 
As Miss Dennison could not consistently con- 
tradict this assertion, she confined herself toa 
dignified toss of her head and continued to walk 
along the road in haughty silence. 
A row of telegraph poles stretched desolately 
before them, and the wind swept across the 
marsh and hummed mournfully along the wires. 
Far away the sea boomed, and the sharp, white 
sand flew up from the road in stinging showers, 
so that Miss Dennison put her muff before her 
face as she battled onward. The man at her side 
strode on with downcast head and hands rammed 
deep into the pockets of his overcoat. His cap, 
pulled low down over his frowning eyes, partly 
protected his face from the onslaught of the gale. 
He was a strong, thick-set man and his expres- 
sion resembled that of a well-beaten, but desper- 
ately goaded dog. 
A fat and cheeky gust of wind sent the girl’s 
boa flying round her hat, and the man caught it 
just in time. As three miles had still to be 
traversed before they reached the hotel where 
Miss Dennison’s people were staying, and Miss 
Dennison was of a chatty disposition, she wel- 
comed this opportunity to break the silence. 
“If I were a man 1 should be perfectly 
ashamed to let a girl insult me and trample on 
me so! I don’t know what sort of a husband you 
think you’ll make!” 
The man preserved a discreet silence. 
**T always wished to marry a man I could look 
up to. Why, you can’t have any self-respect at 
all!” 
**You’ve done your best to kill it, haven’t 
you?” 
It is policy for the owner of the dog to maintain 
a firm hold if it resents chastisement. Miss Den- 
nison tilted up her chin and assumed an air of 
intense and injured indignation. 
**IT have done my best to wake it up. If there 
is an insult which has power to rouse you, it 
is my misfortune and not my fault that I do not 
know it.” 
Miss Dennison’s happy and fortunate be- 
trothed looked down on her with patience that 
was tightly strained. 
“Is there any object in quarreling at this par- 
ticular moment? The wind makes conversation 
rather an exertion, and though I assume the 
proper course for meto takeis toturn on my 
heel and stride away forever,I can’t leave you 
to go home alone, you see.” 
** Why not?” 
** The road is too lonely.” 
‘* Solitude is more companionable than you.” 
The more than happy object of Miss Dennison’s 
affections hesitated, then decided not to answer. 
A whirl of sand came hurtling to them up from 
the ground. Miss Dennison stopped dead. A 
hoarding stood on one side of the road, behind 
the iron railings. Tattered bills and posters 
fluttered from it miserably. 
* Do come along, dear,” said the man. 
Miss Dennison pressed her handsinto her muff 
and began an exhaustive study of the contents 
ofthe hoarding. The man took a few steps for- 
ward, he was of chivalrous disposition, but had 
been engaged six months to Miss Dennison. 
It will be darkin a few minutes! ”’ 
Miss Dennison continued to peruse the bills, 
pensive interest in every line of her arrested 
pose. 
The man stood a few steps off, with a look on 
his face akin to that on the face of a nurse who 
“If you think you are going to make me miss 
that train by dawdlingin this insensate fashion 
you are mistaken.” 
*““Sweet sleeve! ’? murmured Miss Dennison. 
** T like the cuff so!” 
**T shall simply leave you here, you know.” 
**But I can’t see how it’s put on. Oh, it’s cut 
all in one with the sleeve! ” said Miss Dennison, 
with a sudden burst of illumination. ‘ Now, I 
must learn that!” 
Miss Dennison redoubled the fixity of her gaze. 
»I know perfectly well you hear evervthing 
I’m saying. Are you coming or aren’t you?” 
“TI believe it’s arranged with a gusset!” an- 
nounced Miss Dennison. 
The man opened his mouth, then suddenly 
turned on his heeland swung down theroad. He 
had cut the Gordian knot. Miss Dennison must 
make her deliberate way home alone. He had 
gone back to the station and his city bound train. 
Miss Dennison found herself left staring at the 
hoarding in an attitude of mind that can only be 
described as one of stunned amazement. Then 
the dimples reappeared, and Miss Dennison 
smiled into her muff with an air of happy power. 
“ The further he goes, the further he’ll have to 
come back, so I won't look round,’ said the 
astute and experienced Miss Dennison: “ and the 
slower he is coming back the surer he’ll be o 
missing his train. If he thinks he’s going to 
catch it tonight, when I want him to stay here, 
he’s very much mistaken,’ the ridiculous old 
thing!” 
Miss Dennison began to reperuse the hoarding; 
it sheltered her pleasantly from the wind. 
‘* A hundred pounds reward! ” 
AD unassuming little notice caught her eyes. 
“Vivyella” as a subject is capable of exhaustion. 
Miss Dennison welcomed a change in literature 
with alacrity. 
As she read, Miss Dennison’s face portrayed a 
curious panorama of expression; her cheeks 
paled gradually. The little notice bore a crown, 
and was couched in terse and simple language; 


And I thought that the shopping was finished, 


And I then let that strange woman kiss me— 


Then I had a brief respite from trouble, 


T lay cross the seat on my ’tummy, 


It was glorious fun while it lasted— 


Then mother said, “ Off that stool, Tommy! 


But some day when I’m grown up to manhood 


I’ll go back to that shop and go round on that 


And the stockings and shirt waists and towels 


To the beautiful, squeakity music, 


human figure—a shuffling, clumsy furtive figure, 
creeping with bent head along the wall which 
Separated the barren pastures. Miss Dennison 
stood, arrested. The wind moaned and whistled 
around the hoarding, put she heard it not. Her 
eyes were fixed on the strange figure advancing 
from the mist. Presently it hesitated and stopped 
short. Had it seen her? Suddenly, with a cat- 
like swiftness, the figure left the shelter of the 
wall, and still with downcast head, struck out 
into the open field. With curious, swift strides, 
it was covering the intervening ground; in a few 
minutes it would strike the open road beside her, 
Miss Dennison cast one wild glance along the 
road in vain. Then, with a sudden shriek, she 
was beating a retreat toward the station as fast 
as fear and the kindly wind could carry her. 
Somewhere behind her a hoarse voice shouted; 
somewhere behind her heavy footsteps hastened. 
With blind eyes, Miss Dennison fied on. Now 
the lights of the station twinkled in the distance; 
how the downward hill was gained which led 
there. Now—oh, rapture!—a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered and despised betrothed turned and stood 
amazed in the roadway, to see Minerva fallen 
from her pedestal and running after him! § 
“Save me!” said Miss Dennison, and flung 
herself, penitent, submissive, breathless, in his 
arms. 

* Darling! here’s some one coming past! 
a second till he’s passed us! ”’ 

Miss Dennison’s betrothed, though a lover, was 
an Englishman. 

Miss Dennison opened her eyes faintly. 
“He’s got your boa. See, he’s coming up to 
u.“ 
— Two embarrassed young people stood still 
while a still more embarrassed policeman ap- 
proached them sheepishly. 
“T called to the young lady, but you didn’t 
seem to hear, miss. You dropped it just by 
hoarding. I was coming across marsh and 1 see 
the wind take it, and 1 caught it as it flew across 
the railings yonder.” 
Miss Dennison smiled whitely; Miss Dennison’s 
betrothed thanked the policeman more substan- 
tially. The policeman continued to the station 
with contentment in his tread. 
‘“‘Now, darling,” said Miss Dennison’s be- 
trothed. 
‘*Oh, don’t be angry!” said a suddenly abject 
despot. “I'll never be horrid again. I’ll always 
do exactly what you tell me. Only darling, dar- 
ling, darling, don’t leave me to go home along 
that dreadful, dreadful road alone! ” 
“My poor, frightened little girl! What a brute 
I’ve been! ” 
“You have rather,” confessed Miss Dennison. 
Along the lonely road two lovers loitered. The 
wind swept merrily above them and around them, 
all unheeded. Miss Dennison’s face was 
screened from the rough blast, her head was hid- 
den penitently against a sheltering arm. 
And, as they walked along, Miss Dennison’s 
betrothed concluded a kind and decisive conver- 
sation in which Miss Dennison played an aston- 
ishingly contrit - and secondary part. 
“‘ And you understand, dear, there are tobe no 
more of these ridiculous quarrels?’’ 

“No, darling, .1’11 do whatever you wish.” 
“ The man must always be the head. I’ve been 
foolish to give into you so weakly. It’s been as 
much my fault as yours.’”’ 

** Yes, dear, it has.” 

“But you have been very inconsiderate.” 
A woman is always more in love than a man.” 
* A man has duties which he must fulfil.” 
“Yes, darling, and it’s very wonderful and 
beautiful of him to neglect them for a woman’s 
sake. A silly, cowardly, selfish, unattractive 
girl.” 
Miss Dennison’s betrothed refuted such an 
appreciation of her character with warmth. 

‘ Please!’’ said Miss Denmison, “the hote 
people will see us.”’ 

The brilliant facade of the hotel shone out sud- 
denly behind the hill. Miss Dennison and her 
betrothed walked decorously up the drive, where 
her anxious people welcomed them from the 
piazza. Miss Dennison conducted her betrothed 
in triumph in the hall. 
Late that evening Miss Dennison and her be- 
trothed concluded another conversation of a simi- 
lar nature. 
“And you'll be down at half-past seven In the 
morning to give me my breakfast?” 

** Yes, sweetheart.” 

* And you'll take me to the station? ” 

* Yes, darling.” 

** And always do exactly as I tell you?” 
** Yes, my own.” 

Miss Dennison hesitated. Then she ascended 
the stairs pensively, while her betrothed stood at 
the bottom and watched adoringly. At the turn 
of the baluster she taused, candle in hand. The 
light shone on her sweet and saiztlike profile. 

* But all the same,” said Miss Dennison, ‘“‘ you 
must admit that you did not catch that train.”— 
A. Constance Smedley, in the Sketch. 


Wouth’s Department. 


SHOPPING. 

I went to a shop once with mother, 

And, oh, ’t was a terrible bore! 

She purchased some pins and some shoestrings, 
Then—“‘ Tommy, get up off that floor! ”’ 


Wait 











Then she bought some new stocking supporters, 
Some needles, some belting, some bones; 


When she said, ‘‘ Raise your cap to Miss Jones.” 


I obeyed her, despite the elastic, 
Which painfully snapped ou my chin; 


I knew she would wnen she came in! 


On a wonderful stool that went round. 


With my face and my toes toward the ground. 


»7 was only five minutes at most; 


You're looking as pale as a ghost! ” 


Ill tell you just what I will do; 


stool 
Till the world gets all fuzzy and blue. 


Are dancing together in state, - 


Like the scrunch of my pencil and slate! 
-New York Tribune. 


— 





vulnerability. Let her once lay down her seoptro 


For the first moment she assured herself it was 


deep, and was made in Paris. Un the inside of 
the lid isa brass plate bearing the name: “ Mar- 
quis de Lafayette.” The pewter plates, cups, 
knives and forks and the comb of the great 
French soldier are in the chest. 


Midget had great 
Jack “rather liked”; but“ wiggling her nose all 
the time,” my! She put up her little plump 
fi gers and felt of her own nose carefully. It 
refused to wiggle without perpetual assistance. 

“ She was such a pretty little creature,” went 
on Uncle Jack’s voice, reflectively. “ She always 
dressed 1n something snow-white and soft as 
tone Bunny Cotton had excellent taste in 


‘“ Not when she played every day? She didn’t 
wear white dresses then, I s’pose?”’ 
* Always. I never saw her in anything else. 
And they didn’t get solled either; but that was 
because she washed them so often—every day 
and sometimes twice a day.” 


“Washed ° 
matey 10!” em herself—twice a day? O, my, 


Uncle Jack always laughed when Midget sald, 
“O, my, mercy!” because such an astonished 
little face went with it. 

** [’ve seen her washing them myself, often. I 
think she only changed them about once a year. 
She washed them on her, you know—” 

‘On her! Now, Uncle Jack!” 

With her little pink tongue—” 
Her little pink tongue—O, Bunny Cotton! She 
was a bunny rabbit! ” 

“Yes, ma’am, now I have been introduced. 
She was a little Angora rabbit, with the longest, 
silkiest, softest hair. Her eyes were like little 
pink jewels, and her tail was just a tuft of cotton 
wool, that’s all. Now I will tell you the story 
about her.” 
**O, goody, you haven’t begun the story yet!” 
cried Midget in delight. She snuggled up com- 
fortably against Uncle Jack and opened both her 
ears. 

— s it begin the nice way—once upon a 
time?” 
“Yes; once upon a time, Bunny Cotton had 
some little pink babies, more like tiny little pigs 
than anything else.“ 

O. my! Goon, Uncle Jack.” 
“I think there were six, I counted, or else 
Bunny Cotton—one of us. She was very fonda of 
them. The story isthe b autiful thing she did 
for them.” 
**O, yes, the beautiful thing. Please hurry, 
Uncle Jack.” . 
‘“* Well, you see, mother Bunnies always make 
little cosey nests for their babies, usually deep 
down in he hay, and when they leave them thes 
draw a thin layer of hay across the topto shut 
them allin. That’s the way they lock the door 
and put the key in their pocket. But poor little 
Bunny Cotton happened to be in a big empty 
room where there wasn’t a whisp of hay—nothing 
but a pile of boards and a bare floor. What do 
you suppose the little mother did, Midget? ”’ 
O, I don’t know, Uncle Jack; I just wonder.” 
“ Well, when I found out, if [ had been a little 
girl or a woman, I should have cried. It seemed 
such a dear, vitiful little thing todo. You see I 
went in to see her one day, and O, such a Bunny 
Cotton! She was all shorn of her beautiful white 
dress. She was quite bare in spots and torn and 
shaggy everywhere else, and there were tiny 
drops of blood here and there. She had pulled out 
her pretty, soft wool, bit by bit, to line her 
babies’ nest. It was a beautiful, soft, white nest 
for them, but O, what a Bunny Cotton was left! ” 
Midget burrowed her golden head in Uncle 
Jack’s sleeve and kept quite still a moment. 
Then she sat up very straight. 

* Dear little Bunny Cotton, 1 love her, 
said, softly.—Sunday-School Herald. 


o> 


A Lesson in Punctuation. 
A Philadelphia schoolgirl said to her father the 
other night: 
“ Daddy, I’ve got a sentence I’d like to have 
you punctuate. You know something about 
punctuation, don’t you?” 
“Yes, a little,” said her cautious parent, as he 
took the slip of paper she handed him. 
This is what he read. 
** A five-dollar bill flew around the corner.” 
He studied it carefully, and finally said: 
“Well, I’d simply put a period after it, like 
this.” 
“JT wouldn’t,” said the high school girl. ‘‘I’d 
make a dash after it.”—Puolic Ledger. 


she 








respect for things that Uncle 


tion of the road. 


ican continent. 


negro pickers at work. 
and earn from $1 to $1.25 a day in wages. 


the acre. 


looked like a gigantic flock of blackbirds. 
——In many respects, and especialiy because 
of the people’s palaces in which they carry on all 


ist party isthe most interesting in Europe. 


Sion Office made careful calculations to show 
the number of survivors of the War of the 
Rebellion for a series of years. They used as 
the basis of heir calculations the mortality 
tables of the insurance comp:nies, but were far 
out of the way. The old soldiers are dying off 
more rapidly than was expected. According to 
the estimate, the total number of survivors in 
1902 should have been 930,380, while the pension 
rolls show only 725,100. To the latter number 
shoula be added two or three per cent. to cover 
those who have never applied for pensions. 
—tThe Dominion of Canada embraces the 
northern half of the North American continent. 
It stretches east and west from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and from the United States boundary 
on the south to about sixty-five degrees north 
latitude. Its area is estimated to be 3,600,000 
square miles, ur one-twelfth the land surface of 
the globe. It is almost equal to the whole of 
Europe. 
—tThe cost of railways has been calculated at 
about $3 per inch and $195,000 every mile. It is 
also said that British railways are three times as 
costly as those of America. 
—Bay rum is manufactured from the dried 
leaves of Pimento acris. Buy rum is procured 
by distillation, and this in a very simple manne. 
The leaves are picked from the trees and then 
dried. In this state they are placed in the re- 
tort, which is then filled with water, and the 
process of distillation is carried on. The vapor 
is then condensed in the usual way and forms 
what is known as “ bay oil,” a very small quantity 
of which is required for each puncheon of rum. 


Gems of Thought. 


---- The only faith which saves us is that which 
enables us tu save others.—J. P. Clarke. 
----I can easier teach twenty what were good 
to be done, than be one of the twenty to follow 
mine own teachings.—Shakspere. 
----Sooner or later we find out that life is not a 
holiday, but a discipline. Earlier or later we will 
discover that the world is not a playground. It 
is quite-clear that God means it for a school. The 
moment we forget that the puzzle of life begins. 
We try to playin school. The Master does not 
mind that so much for its own sake, for He likes 
to see His children happy; but in our playing we 
neglect our lessons. We donot see how much 
there is to learn, and wedo notcare. But our 
Master cares. He has a perfectly overpowering 
and inexplicable solicitude for our education; 
and because He loves us He comes into the school 
sometimes and speaks to us.—Selected 
----He hath riches sufficient who hath enough 
to be charitable.—Sir Thomas Browne. 
.---Keep your hope in bad times. We have the 
same sun and sky and stars, the same duties, 
and the same helper. Hope thou in God.—Dr. 
Goodell. 
.... Work is always tending to humility. Work 














Historical. 


—-The cestus, a cruel and dangerous species 
of boxing, in which the hands and arms were 
furnished with gauntlets, loaded with lead or 
iron, was revived in Greece in the twenty-third 
Olympiad; but, as the victory in this game was 
frequently stained with blood, it was never held 
in much estimation by the Greeks, who evinced 
in their public sports none of the sanguinary 
ferocity that characterized the Romans. Da- 
moxenus, a champion of the cestus, having slain 
his adversary under (circumstances of much 
cruelty and treachery, was not only refused the 
wreath, but was driven from the stadium with 
every mark of infamy and indignation, while his 
deceased victim was solemnly crowned by the 
judges. The combatants in this exercise wore 
headpieces of brass for their protection, not- 
withstanding which they were often terribly 
mutilated, though they might escape with lite 
and limb. 
——The royal standard of the Persians for 
mapy centuries was a blacksmith’s apron, and it 
is said a local prince, in passing a hermit’s cell 
on the way to battle one morning, asked the in- 
mate for his blessing, or something expressive to 
put on that artless cognizance. The hermit, 
possibly a little touchy,as even saints will be 
when disturbed at breakfast time, threw the 
chieftain the flat, round cake he was eating, 
which was duly added to the apron—hence the 
Persian “sun.” The lion was an obvious after- 
thought. 
—All the images made of Christ are drawn 
from artists’ imagination, and, as a rule, repre- 
tent idealized Italians, Dutchmen, Germans, etc., 
according to the nationality to which the painter 
happened to belong. In fact, the Christs of Al- 
bert Durer are but portraits of the painter him- 
self, somewhat aged and idealized. Nor can we 
possibly have a true likeness of Christ,as His 
image isnot to be found in any portrait of His 
time. The oidest images are those of the cata- 
combs of San Callisto and Santa Cecilia, but they 
cannot be earlier than the third century, and con- 
sequently cannot be depended upon as like- 
nesses. 

—Frederick VII. of Denmark, the immediate 





gift from thee; to subdue self-will in me; and to 
make thy will wholly mine. What I do, make me 
dv, simply as thy child. Let me be, throughout 
the day, as a child in his loving father’s presence 
ever looking upto thee. May I love thee for all 
thy love. 
in my heart, for each gift of thy love, for each 
comfort which thou allowest me day by day.—E. 
B. Pusey. 


touches the keys of endless activity, opens the 
infinite, and stands awe-struck before the im- 
mensity of what there 1s to do.—Phillips Brooks. 
----There is always a best way of doing every- 
thing, if it be to boil an egg. :Manners are the 
happy way of doing things. Manners are very 
communicable; men catch them from each other. 
—Emerson. 
.---Religion is no haggard or stern monitress 
waving you from enjoyment; she is a strong 
angel leading you to noble joy. The Bible is not 
a book of repressions and prohibitions: it is a 
book of kindling inspiration.—Canon Farrar. 
..--TO be bright and cheerful often requires an 
effort. There is a certain art in keeping our- 
selves happy. In this respect, as in others, we 
require to watch over and manage ourselves al- 
most as if we were somebody else.—Sir John 
Lubbock. 
..--The recive for perpetual ignorance is: Be 
satisfied with your opinions and content with 
your knowledge.—Ali Baba. 
.... Nothing is sweeter than love; nothing more 
courageous; nothing higher; nothing wider; 
nothing fuller nor better in heaven and earth; 
because love is born of God and cannot rest but 
in God, above all created things.—Thomas 
a Kempis. 

.-.- The best perfection of a religious man is to 
do common things in a perfect manner. A con- 
stant fidelity in small things is a great and heroic 
virtue.—Saint Bonaventura. 

.---Find your niche, and fill it. Ifit be ever so 
little, if it is only to be a hewer of wood and 
drawer of water, do something in this great battle 
for God and truth.—Spurgeon. 

...-I desire, O God, this day most earnestly to 
please thee; to do thy will in each several thing 
which thou shalt give me to do; to bear each 
thing which thou shalt allow to befall me, con- 
trary to my will, meekly, humbly, patiently, as a 


May I thank thee, if not in words, yet 








predecessor of the present king, and who died in 
1863, was in the habit of occasionally appearing 
on the balcony of his palace at Copenhagen to 


Brilliants. 





receive the acclamations of his people. One 
evening, when they felt more than usually loyal, 
they continued cheering him after he had gone 
inside and taken his seat at the card table. The 
noise disturbed him, and, accordingly, he called 
one of his aides-de-camp and angrily directed him 
to go at once and to order the palace guard ‘to 
disperse the mob at the point of the bayonet.” 
The officer tremblingly drew the king’s attention 
the fact that the people had merely gathered 
tocheer their sovereign and to manifest their 
loyal devotion to his person, whereupon Freder- 
ick replied: ‘Oh, well, then, 1-tthe guards use 
the butt end of their rifles iustead for the pur- 
pose.”” This king was celebrated for his aversion 
to soap and water, and, after divorcing two wives 
of royal birth, married a Parisian modiste, whom 
he created Countess Danner. 

—tThe Rev. Charles E. Brugier, rector of St. 
Peter’s Episcopal Church at Port Chester, N. Y., 
hasthe mess chest used by General Lafayette 
while serving with the American army in the 
Revolutionary war. [tis of San Domiogo ma. 


O Sea, so gently fair, I listen to the phrase 
Thou softly murmurest; I hear thee tell of days 


When soul of me shall float forever on thy breast, 


Thy rocking surge my cradle, for unending rest. 


Labor and Rest, 
These are the best 
Blessings that Heaven gives; 
And happy he 
Who makes them be} 
His gladness while he lives. 


With every day 
To wake and say: 
Thank God for work and light! 
And when at last 
The day Is past 
Thank God for rest and night! 
—Frank Dempster Sherman. 


Undying, glad with light, of blessed days eter- 
nal, 


Immortal Sea of space, in ecstasy supernal— 


—Marvin Dana, 





hogany, is about two feet long and six in-hes 








What Bunny Cotton Did. 


“Ts it a real live story, Uncle Jack?” 
* Why, yes, Midget, Bunny Cotton and I were 


Curious Facts. 





intimate friends. The times we’ve played to 
gether! ’’ 

“O. my, what a funny, ridc’lous name—Bunny 
Cotton,” cried Midget. 

“ Well. Bunny Cotton was a ‘funny, ridic’lous’ 
little piece. She ought to have been named 
Funny Cotton!” said Uncle Jack. “She had a 
‘funny, ridic’lous’ way of wiggling her nose all 
thetime. I never saw it still.” 

“Uncle Jack, why, Uncle Jack!” 

* Fact,” insisted Uncle Jack, calmly. “It was 
ahabit Bunny:Cotton never got over as long as 





it was an earnest invitation to a oue-eyed gentle- 





man to return to his sorrowing friends and guard- 


she lived. I never tried to break her of it. I 


West. It was walking along a rail, looking at 
the moon one evening, when an ow! saw it. The 
owl immediately gave chase, and the mouse re- 
treated gracefully into the jaws of a switch. The 
owl got wedged inthe jaws of the switch, and 
prevented its being closed, so that a freight train 
was derailed. Unfortunately the Western papers 
failed to say whether or not the mouse escaped. 


Chile and the Argentine Republic, which was 


—A mouse recently wrecked a train out 


-——tThe railway across the Andes, between 





rather liked it myself.’’ 








of the pass, which lies not far south of the great 
— giant, Aconcagua, and which has an ele- 

on of thirteen thousand feet, is to be pene- 
trated by a tunnel, which will serve both to avoid 
snowdrifts and to decrease the maximum eleva- 
The terminals of the railway on 
euch side of the Pass are now within one day's 
travel by mule caravan from one another. This 
will be the first rail line to cross the South Amer- 


——Norfolk (Va.) men shi North in one 
day recently 12,200 crates en ee 
—_ 732,000 quarts. The season was at its height 

week. and some of the growers in the vicinity 

had between three hundred and four hundred 
They begin at —— 
he 
average yield this season is about 2500 quarts to 
The cropin that section is about 
twenty per cent. Short, but the berries are better 
than usual. The negroes do not pick the berries 
one ata time, but grab handfuls. A plantation 
Owner said that his workers from a distance 


kinds of co-operative industry, the Belgian social- 


——Many years ago the statisticians of the Pen- 


Woman's Bathing Suit. 4455. 
a = when comfort was the only essential <e- 
ec ues to ere 
- Poste dees ee her costume for the sea to 
siaeae an becoming as well as suited to the de- 
= — 2* occasion. This very stylish mdel 
32 nts and back alike, which is a marked 
Fe Of the season, and can be made with either 
short or long sleeves, with square or round neck. The 
pone is made from black Sicilian, stitched with 
pera silk, and trimmed with bands of black and 
» but taffeta, pongee, serge and all materials 
—— the purpose are appropriate. 
ah.. —— consists of the blouso. the bloomers and 
——— The blouso is laid in a box plait and two 
— — tucks at both front and back, and is 
son the outer tuck at the left side of the 
The bloomers are ample and well shaped, and 
are joined to the blouse by means ofa belt. The skirt 
is separate, but is plaited and tucked to form contin- 
uous lines with the blouse, and is joined to a belt 
which closes with it at the left side of the front. The 
short sleeves are full, and puffed and gathered into 
cane —* ————— The long sleeves are in 
pee ull in conformity with the latest 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is }1 yards 21 inches wide, 10 
yr yards 44 inches wide. ae 
pattern, 4455, is cut ; 
——— oo in sizes for a 32, 34, 3n, 38 








Woman's Shirt Waist. 4456. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 


Shirt waists are among the good things of which no 
woman ever has enough. This very stylish one is 
new and becoming to the generality of figures. The 
tucks, which are arranged to give a plait effect, are 
stitched only to yoke depth at the front, so forming 
becoming folds over the bust, while the back gives 
—— —* to the figure. The original is made of 
edc ray, b 
—— Y. but all waist materials are equally 
The waist consists of the smoothly fitted linin 
which can be used or omitted as preferred, the —“ 
and the back, and is shaped by means of shoulder 
and under-arm seams. The back is drawn down 
smoothly and srugly at the waist line, while the 
front blouses slightly over the belt. The sleeves are 
cut in one piece and are full below the elbows and 
gathered into straight cuffs at the wrists. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4 yards 21 inches wide, 4 yards <7 inches wide, 3§ 
yards 32 inches wide or 23 yarda 44 inches wide. 
The waist pattern, 4456, is cut in sizes fora 32, 34, 38, 
48 and 40-inch bust measure. 








—~ 22 to 30 waist. 


with Bertha, 12to 16 yrs. 


Woman’s Seven-Gored Walking Skirt. 
4457. 
Walking skirts thit flare freely about the feet 
mean greater comfort as well as greater style than 
any other sort. This very attractive one is made 
with plaits at each seam. which extend to flounce 
depth, and so allow the grace and comfort of move- 
ment desirable. As shown, the material is wood- 
brown dotted mohair. stitched with corticelli silk, 
but all skirting and suiting materials are appropri- 
ate. 
The skirt is cut in seven gores, with an extension 
at the back edge of each, which is laid in backward- 
turning plaits that are held at their upper edges 
with straps of the material. The faliness at the back 
is laid in inverted platts, which are pressed flat. 
When desired, the belt can be omitted and skirt cut 
with dip in front and underfaced or bound. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 8 yards 27 inches wide, 6 yards 44 inches 
wide or 43 yards 52 inches wide. 
The skirt pattern. 4457, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24 
26, 2< and 3@-inch waist measure. 





Misses’ Waist. 4458. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 


Bertha waists are apt to be exceedingly becoming 
to young girls and are in the height of present Styles. 
This very attractive one is shown in white India 
silk, with trimming of Valenciennes lace, and is 
stitched with corticelli silk, but the design is equally 
well suited to cotton, linen and woolen materials, 
and can be made either with or without the fitted 
lining. 

The waist consists of the front and back of the 
fitted foundation, which can be faced to form the 
yoke or from which the yoke can be cut, the front 
and backs of the waist and the bertha. The front is 
bloused slightly, but the backs are drawn down snugly 
on the waist line. The trimming is applied on indi- 
cated lines and gives the fashionable pointed effect, 
while the tucked bertha outlines the yoke. The 
sleeves are the pointed ones of the season, tucked to 
be snug above the elbows and full below. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4 yards 21 inches wide, 33 yards 27 inches wide, 3 
yards 32 inches wide or 2} yards 44 inches wide, with J 
yards of tucking for yoke and 53 yards of mnsertion to 
trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4458, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 








4469 Girl’s Dress, 4460 Waist with Bertha, 
8 to 14 yrs, 32 to 40 bust, 


Girl’s Dress. 4459. 

Plaited dresses of all sorts suit young girls to per- 
fection and are eminently smart. The very tasteful 
one illustrated is adapted to a wide range of materials ; 
but, in the case of the original, is made from blue 
linen with collar and shield of white. The blouse in- 
cludes the new sleeves, that are full at the cuffs and 
platted above the elbows, and a collar of novel shape 
which provides becoming width across the shoulders. 
The dress consists of the blouse, the shield, to 
which the standing collar is attached and the skirt. 
The blouse Is laid in tucks, which are turned toward 
one another and stitched in princess style to givea 
slot seam effect, and closes invisibly at the centre 
front. To its open neck is seamed the big sailor 
collar, and beneath this collar the shield is buttoned 
into place. The sleeves are in one piece, laid in tucks 
from shoulder to elbows and full and soft below. 
The skirt is laid in backward-turning plaits, which 
give the effect of a broad box plait at the front and is 
joinéd to the blouse by means of a belt. 

The quantity of material required fr the medium 
size (12 years) is 44 yards 27 inches wide, 3} yards 32 
inches wide or 3 yards 4 inches wide, with 3 yards 
for collar and shield. 

The pattern, 4459, is cut in sizes for girls of 8, 10, 12 
and I4 years of age. 





Woman's Bertha Waist. 4460. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 
Bertha waists are among the notable features of the 
season and are becoming to many figures. This grace- 
ful one includes the handkerchief points that are so 
much in style and can be made either with or without 
the foundation lining. The model is made from white 
lawn with trimming, yoke and cuffs of Valenciennes 
lace, but all the season’s materials are equally appro- 
priate. Wool and silk can be used over the founda- 
tion and all the pretty cotton and linen materials un- 
lined. Or, again, the lining can be used and cut away 
beneath the yoke so giving a transparent effect. 
The waist consists of the fitted lining. the full 
fronts and backs, the yoke and the bertha. The stock 
collar is joined to the upper tdge and the waist is 
closed invisibly at the centre back. The sleeves are 
full below the elbows and are gathered into cuffs cut 
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ojected twenty years ago, is at last to be com- 
pleted, the Chilean congress having recently | 4455 Bathing dint 4486 Shirt Waist, 
passed a bill for the purpose. The loftiest part 22 to ao bust. | 32 to 40 bust. 


in points to harmonize with the bertha. 

The quantity of material required forthe medium 
size is 4 yards 21 inches wide, 3} yaras 27 inches wide, 
33 yards 32 inches wide or 23 yards 4 inches wide, with 
| # yards of a!l-over lace, 4) yards of insertion aid + 
| yards of edging to trim as illustrated. 

The waist pattern, 4450, is cut in sizes for a 32, 54, 36. 
38 and 4-inch bust measure. 


~ HOME DRESSMAKING. 





any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mall orders filled 
promptly. Address MassacB “SETTS PLOUGH 
MAN, Mass. 
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The Horse. 


Tricks of the Trade. 

Probably in no branch of trade are 80 
many tricks and wiles practiced as in that 
of horse dealing, and this is why it behooves 
a purchaser to come toa first-class reputa- 
ble market and do his purchasing. through 
athoroughly competent and conscientious 
commission firm, says an exchange. 

It is safe to affirm that thousands of 
horses are sold throughout the country 
every year under false conditions, and so 
skillful have fakirs become that it takes a 
very clever and experienced man to de‘ect 
the doctoring tricks of those who are anx- 
ious to sell a bad animal to the best advan- 
tage. Perhaps the commonest of all faking 
or bishoping as it is called—a term derived 
from a man named Bishop, who during the 
eighteenth century obtained a great reputa- 
tion for making old horses appear young—is 
in relation to the teeth. At full age a horse 
has forty teeth, and not until the fifth year 
are all visible. Six months later the nip- 
pers or front teeth become marked by a 
natural cavity, and the presence‘or absence 
of these marks certifies the animal’s exact 
age. As the horse becomes older these 
marks wear away, and it is then that the 
fakir sets to work to make fresh cavities as 
found in a horse at theage he wishes to rep- 
resent. The surface of the teeth is cut out 
with a steel tool, and the back lining of the 
groove, which must be visible, burnt in with 
nitrate or some other chemical. In this way 
horses which are often over eight or nine 
years of age are sold for five-year-olds. 

The age of the horso is often increased as 
well as reduced by means of faking the 
teeth. <A three-year-old is sometimes trans- 
formed into a five-year-old by means of 
chiseling out the side milk teeth with which 
horses are furnished up to their third year 
when they are supplanted by permanent 
ones. The extraction of the former brings 
on the latter much quicker than would be 
the case in the natural order of things, thus 
making a horse appear much older than it 
really is. 

The faking of broken- winded horses is an 
art in itself. It is generally accomplished 
by means of drugs, arsenic being chiefly 
used. The trickster also pays strict atten- 
tion to such an animal’s diet previous to a 
show. If during the trial a horse is a little 
short-winded, the owner will turn furiously 
upon the groom for giving his horse too 
much hay, when in all probability it has 
had nothing to eat or drink for hours. The 
groom will thereupon explain how the ani- 
mal got luose and ate a bushel of oats and 
half a truss of hay in the night, and that he 
was afraid of losing his place if he said any- 
thing about it. This explanation will in 
nine cases out of ten satisfy the intending 
purchaser. 





— 
> 





Never punish a horse for something he 
eannot help. — 


— 


Badly constructed stable floors have in- 
jured more horses than hard work. 

Horse breeding is invreasing fast, but it 
will be several years before the supply of 
good stock catches up with the demand. 
Prices have been steadily going up for the 
past three years, and are likely to stay up 
for a couple of years at least. 


— 
<> 


During the summer sawdust can be used 
for bedding with the horses to good advan- 


tage. 

It does not hurt a horse to heat him up 
driving or working if he is not cooled off too 
suddenly. 

















The surplus horses on many farms eat up 
the profits. 


a 





Keeping the wagons and buggies well 
oiled is one way of being kind to horses. 


2 





Allowing the manure to accumulate in the 
stables may be convenient, but it is un- 
healthy for the animals. 


<> 





The parade of work horses at London 
included 818, against 806 last year. 








Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The experiments which the Department 
of Agriculture undertook some years ago 
looking to the growing of macaroni wheat 
in this country has borne better fruit than 
was anticipated by the most enthusiastic 
investigators. Not only has it been shown 
that ‘this wheat can be very successfully 
grown here, and that the best macaroni can 
be made from it in America, but our Amer- 
ican ingentity has discovered something not 
before known, that bread as good as any 
can be made from it. The significance of this 
is Seen when it is known that the macaroni 
wheat isa semi-arid plant and that it can 
be grown successfully over a wide area in 
the Dakotas, Kansas, Nebraska and Texas, 
where the rainfall is not sufficient to admit 
of ordinary wheat growing. It had never 
before been supposed that bread could be 
made from this wheat, the grain of which is 
extremely hard and translucent. It makes 
acreamy bread, which is said tobe fully 
eqjual tothe best bread from prime Fultz 
wheat. In fact, some two hundred persons 
and institutions all over the country were 
furnished with the new bread, after the 
secret of making it had been discovered, 
and the returns from them which are now 
in are almost unanimously favorable. 

Following the introduction of special mill- 
ing machinery by the Minneapolis millers 
for the purpose of grinding this extremely 
hard wheat, a considerable acreage was im- 
mediately planted by the farmers, and )ast 
year about 1,500,000 acres of it were raised. 

The matter is considered one of the most 
important which the Agricultural Depart- 
ment has brought before the country for 
some time, 


In the forthcoming Year Book of the 
Department of Agriculture, which, by 
the way, it is promised will be ready 
for distribution by the 25th _inst., 
W. H. Beal, the editor of the office 
of experiment stations, says that our 
agricultural experiment work comprises 
the most complete system of agricultural re- 
search in the world. Including those of 
Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines we have sixty agricultural stations 
employing one thousand trained scientific 
and practical men. During the fourteen 
years existence as a national enterprise 
there has been expended in their mainte- 
nance $14,000,000, of which $10,000,000 came 
from national and $4,000,000 from State 
sources. The agricultural products of the 
United States during the same period 
amounting to $4,000,000,000, or an outlay for 
agricultural investigation at the rate of $1 
for about $3000 worth of product. Broadly 
speaking, continues Mr. Beal, the most 
important results of the work of the Ameri- 
can stations during the past four centuries 
has been educational. Attention is directed 
to the Government work in connection with 
fertilizer. Asa result, fraud and extrava- 
gant claims have been largely eliminated 
from an industry, the annual sales of which 
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exceed $50,000,000. From the investigation 
of the New Jersey station, farmers’ organ- 
izations in truck-growing districts have 
been formed for the wholesale purchase of 
unmixed fertilizer materials, thus effecting 
a saving of from twenty-five per cent. to 
forty per cent. of the cost of fertilizers, and 
better results are obtained. The success of 
this movement is also stimulating the co- 
operation among farmers in other lines. 
Among other things Mr. Beal shows how 
the Government stations, situated in every 
section of the country, constitute an ideal 
experimental system for the Government, 
when it wishes to test any new im- 
portation ef seed, plant or tree. In a 
comparatively short time it can be deter- 
mined to what part of the country the new- 
comer is best adapted. Frequently plants 
lately introduced are found well suited and 
valuable for some of our newer sections, 
which in years gone by have been experi- 
mented with in the older States and thrown 
aside as useless. 

The experiment stations and the progres. 
sive farmers stand today on terms of recipro- 
cal helpfulness. Although the notion pre- 
vails here and there that some of the ex- 
periment stations are doing useless work it 
is generally considered by the farmers that 
they are striving to ad vance local agriculture 
to the fullest possible extent. 


The Wisconsin Farmer says that not 
many farmers are willing to give up the use 
of their land for a year, as is necessary 
when the system is adopted of building up 
worn-out lands and plowing under green 
crops. Nature seems to have a way of largely 
evening things up. In the North, where 
the seasons are too short to allow the growth 
of more than one crop, the heavy freezes 
lock in the soil the fertility, which in the 
South is largely washed away during the 
colder and rainy months. On the other 
hand, the southern half of the United States 
is able to enrich its soil by growing two 
crops annually. Wherever crimson clover 
will thrive, no farmer who wants to green 
manure need lose the use of his land for a 
year. This annual legume can be sown in 
the corn rows in late August or early Sep- 
tember, following a drenching rain, and 
withordinary luck will make a luxuriant 
growth during the fall, winter and spring 
and be ready to turn under for the next 
regular spring crop. 


Cow-peas can be worked very well asa 
second crop. In Missouri the Government 
experiment station has tried winter wheat 
and cow-peas for three years successfully, 
securing good crops and improving the 
land. The wheat is immediately followed 
by cow-peas, which are mowed for hay be- 
fore frost. Cow-pea hay, as is well known, 
is rich in protein and if fed and returned to 
the soil in the form of manure adds largely 
in both fertilizing value and humus. After 
the cow-peas are off, the stubs and roots 
are turned down and winter wheat planted 
again. Cow-peas can also be drilled in 
among corn and make a good second crop 
for turning under or for hay. A few rows 
should be planted early in the spring to 
provide seed for the following year. 


Agricultural implements now rank sixth 
in importance among exports of manu- 
factured articles of the United States. 


In but one year during the last two 
decades has cotton reached a higher price 
than at present, and at that time the cotton 
crop was insignificant compared. with the 
present one. 

Of the breeding of the beavy draft horse 
by the farmer, Prof. J. W. Kennedy of 
Iowa says in the new Year Book of the 
Department of Agriculture: ‘‘ The heavy 
draft horse is one of the most profitable 
classes of horses that the farmer can breed. 
The draft colt can be reared with less risk 
and liability to accident than those of the 
lighter classes. This is partially due to the 
fact that the draft-bred colt is usually a 
quieter animal than those of the lighter 
classes, and thus is liable to injure itself 
through spirited exercise or playfulness. 
Furthermore, small bunches and blemishes 
which detract so seriously from the value 








of the harness horse or the saddle horse are 





not considered to be so objectionable in the 
draft horse. He can also be made to earn 
his own keep after he is two years old, 
and his education can be completed on the 
farm; thus the farmer who breeds him can 
secure his real market value. In the case 
of the coach horse or the saddle horse the 
middleman who educates him usually reaps 
amuch greater profit than the man who 
produced him. This is not true of the draft 
horse. 

Some of the essential points to be consid- 
ered in selecting a draft horse are: Good 
feet and legs, plenty of weight, a well-de- 
veloped large body, and good style and 
action. A draft horse without good feet is 
worthless on any market, hence good feet 
are the very first essential of a draft horse, 
or, in fact, any class of horse. The hoofs 
should be large, round and wide at tle heel. 
They should have width, but not be too deep 
or too shallow. The horn should be of good 
quality, as indicated by its denseness. The 
wall must be strong and not inclined to be 
flat. The legs should be well set under the 
body and possess plenty of substance, as in- 
dicated by the quality and amount of bone, 
and the development of muscle on the fore- 
arms and gaskins. Weight is a very essen- 
tial point. A draft horse should weigh from 
1800 pounds upward, the more the better, pro- 
vided it is combined with quality and good 
feet and legs. The body should be deep, 
wide and strongly coupled, as indicated by 
the shortness of back and the muscling of 
the loin. Good action is essential,as indi- 
cated by the length of stride, quickness of 
step and straight-away movement. Draft 
horses weighing 1800 pounds and upward 
can be produced by breeding good draft 
mares, which combine size and quality, toa 
first-class sire of any of the recognized 
breeds of draft horses, as the Percheron, 
the Clyde, the Shire and the Belgian. Each 
breed has its own peculiarities, perhaps ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. Be that as it 
may, be sure and select a good sire, one 
which possesses individual excellence 
backed up by good anceatry. 

Guy E. MITCHELL. 


a 
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An Actor’s Farm Home. 

As I get into northern Cheshire County, 
N. H., I find a nice hill and vale section ly- 
ing off the Connecticut river, which here has 
only a narrow valley by its side. The 
smaller Ashuelot river, running through the 
centre of the county, has a broader valley 
in many places. 

In this valley at West Swanzey, near 
Keene, is the home of the noted farmer, 
actor and piay-manager, Denman Thomp- 
son of ‘* The Old Homestead,’”’ whom I was 
pleased to meet on his own homestead in 
undress uniform, and I found him, as may 
be judged from his stage work, to be a most 
genial and companionable sort of a man, who 
now, though three score and ten, hag .lost 
but little of his natural force. He plans, 
as usual, this fall to put on the entertain- 
ment harness and show the world some- 





thing of northern New England’s life be- 


fore the telephone arrived. 

Mr. Thompson’s home buildings are some- 
what unique in appearance, and though not 
gaudy, are strikingly attractive in their 
white and green dress and with awnings at 
every window. One can but think ita good 
place to spend the summer months. Mr. 





Thompson gives the farmer boy some good 
hints ina practical way on his homestead, 
he being quite an extensive land holder. He 
is held in high esteem by his fellow towns- 
men and neighbors. Mr. Thompson’s stage 
cattle are only this week being got home 
from quarantine in Philadelphia. 

Walpole, N. H. H. M. PORTER. 
Old Birds Help Young in Nestmaking. 

As the years go by I am more and more 
impressed by the close relation between 
bird ways and human ways. Courtship 
and marriage are as variable and interesting 
as in the human family, but there is no 
divorce in the bird family. Once mated is 
mated for life. The male birds return from 
the South about a week before the females 
and young. The old females assist the 
young females in selecting nesting sites, 
which usually are in the immediate locality 
of the mother’s nest. The mother looks 
after the welfare of her year-old daugh- 
ters; in this way family ties are main- 
tained. I see this trait in many birds that 
visit my cabin, such as catbirds, wood- 
thrusheg, veeries, ovenbirds, robins, towhee 
buntings,. chestnut-sided warblers, black- 
throated warblers, redstarts, chickadees 
and songsparrows. It proves that blood is 
thicker than water in the bird family as 
well as the human family. I have seen 
mother birds assist in nestbuilding in sev- 
eralinstances. Years ago I saw this trait in 
the eaves swallow. The young birds would 
begin a nest on the plain clapboards, which 
would fall before it was half built. The cld 
birds took a hand and induced the young 
birds to selecta secure spot. I have knuwn 
the old bird to use force to keep a foolish 
youngster from a dangerous nesting site.— 
Forest and Stream. 





Drought-Resisting Grapes. 

Probably no other species of grapes will 
endure so severe adrought as a native of 
southern Missouri and Texas, popularly 
known as the Past Oak grape. It will thrive 
where other species dry up and die. Know- 
ing this characteristic of the Past Oak the 
writer has used it in several oreeding com- 
binations, and has vines on his place cum- 
posed largely of this species growing ona 
rocky knoll where there is but little soil. 
They have endured this season’s drought 
without suffering in the least. The quality 
of the pure Past Oak is not good enough for 
a table grape, but when combined with some 
of our Northern varieties it gives a grape 
superior to either parent, of better quality, 
more vigorous aud hardy and better adapted 
to our climate, where we are almost sure to 
have a severe hot, dry spell during some 
portion of the season. 
vines a new industry might be established 
in New England, that of unfermented grape 
juice, which I think for the future would be 
more profitable than growiug apples. I have 
no vines to sell. : N. B. WHITE. 

Norfolk County, Mass. 








Pollution of Streams. 

It is apparent from recent Government in- 
vestigations that the pollution of naturai 
waters follows social municipal progress. 
Those rivers which remain in their normal 
condition are situated in areas that have not 
been occupied to any extent by the growth 
of American municipal life. 


Pollution is the penalty paid for — 
tages gained; but ‘beyond a certain point 
such pollation is needless and unwarranted, 
and the consequent tremendous waste of ; 
natural resources now taking place will ul- : 
timately be restricted to that which is neces- 


sary. — 


Vacation Literature. 


It was Gray, the poet, we believe, who! 
said he would like to recline all day and! 
read French novels, but if he had lived in 
our day he would find plenty of works of 
fiction in his own tongue that would fur- 
nish all the entertainment hedesired. Here, 
for instance, are the new stories for sum- 
mer reading, issued by the Macmillan Com- 
pany of New York that understands so 
well the art of catering to the tastes of those 
who like to loaf and invite their souls, some- 
what after the fashion of Walt Whitman, in 
the lazy warm days when physical exer- 
tion is vexatious and wearisome tothe spirit. 
In these pleasantly stimulating novels one 
can find plenty of excitement without mov- 
ing from one’s favorite resting-place in the 
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shade and enjoy the action of unusual 
characters without exertion or fatigue. 
What could be more amusing during a 
vacation at the seashore or in the country 
than Thompsonꝰs Progress,”’ by Cutcliffe 
Hyne, which introduces the reader in 
unique stories, from the experiences of the 
hero to totally different people from those 
its author has hitherto created. Then, there 
is in the publications of the same house 


Beaver Valley Herefords, 
WIBAUX, MONT. 
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Farm 1 1-3 miles B miles north of town. 


Registered Her: Herefords 
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** Round Anvil Rock,” by Mrs. Banks, 
which combines an original, powerful plot 
with a dramatic intensity that stirs the 


blood. In a different vein from the same | 
firm comes ‘‘ A Gentleman of the South,” by 
William G. Brown, which paints the South, 
as it really is, with a delicacy and discern- 
ment that shows the writer is on familiar 
ground. 


Greenwood, Ontario, Canada, 
OFFERS 


Imported and Home-Bred 


Other seasonable volumes which the Mac- 
millan Company offer are “ Anne Carmel,’’ s NS 


by Miss Overton, whom “The Heritage of 
Unrest’? has made famous; ‘People of 
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the Whirlpool,’”’ by the well-known “Com- 


muter’s Wife,” in which New York life is 
described under novel conditions with rare 
humor and fidelity and without sensational s s 5 


nonsense, and Mrs. Pendleton’s “ Four-in- 
Hand,” a charming addition to the “ Little 
Novels by Favorite Authors” which are 
always in great demand at the leading book- 
stores and which are the veritable spice of 
imaginative work. 

Take any or all these books with you 
when you go away from town for July or 
August, and you will thank us heartily for 
our timely suggestions. 


WABASH, IND. 
PURE-BRED 
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No soldier jn the Hooker parade was more 
enthusiastically received by the thousands 
of spectators that witnessed it than Major- 
Gen. William A. Bancroft. His appear- 
ance as grand marshal was greeted every- 
where with enthusiastic applause, and the 
honors that were showered upon him were 
entirely deserved. This was due, notaloneto 
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as the wall, in handsome tints and effects. 
Free information. 
Alabastine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
and 106 Water Street, New York City. 














his popularity as a military man, but tothe 
efficiency he has displayed in many walks | 
of life since his college days, when he was | 


| HAVE A VERY GHOICE LOT OF HEAVY 


an oarsman and captain of the Harvard 
crew, who has never had an equal. Arc Aeron fa ions 


As mayor of Cambridge, he displayed an 


executive ability and a zeal for the public | As good as can be found in any barn in America. 





officer, and these attributes have been 


They are young and dark colors and have all the good 
welfare that made an ideal administrative qualities that “ihe American trad For 


le is looking for. 
ith my long years experience in the importing busi- 


ness I om able to find and buy the best that there are 


further exhibited in his far-seeing manage: : : in France. Come and examine the stock and you wil! 


ment as president of the Elevated Railway, ' 0 
which under his direction has attained an 4 
importance that it could not have secured 

under any other ruling hand. His ai 


be pleased with them and the very low price that I am. 
flering the best of stock for. 9% miles from Chicago. 
daily trains each way on C., M. & St. P. R. R. 


H. A. BRIGGS, Elkhorn, Wis. 





ness, fairness, courtesy and enterprise h 
won for him just renown asa — rn AN INTERESTING SIGHT 
AT THE HORSE SHOW. 


factor of the people. 

But it is not alone in business life that Le 
shines. He was chief marshal of the pro- 
cession at the Harvard Commencement, and 
this shows that he is still deeply interested 
in academic pursuits, and has the esteem of 
scholars as well as that of men of practical 
affairs. 
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Stable manure for the fruit trees is like 
corn meal and timothy for milch cows. It 
is not a square meal, and does not produce 
best results for the expense. The contrast 
is especially striking in the peach orchard- 
ing. The mannre-fed tree is rank and 
greer, but weak and short lived. The tree 
fed on chemicals with not too much 
nitrogen looks less rank, and the bark and 
limbs are more like those of an apple tree 
in appearance so firm and close is their 
texture. They last from two to four times 
longer than the overrank tree. 











HOW OFTEN THIS POINT ARISES. 


It never would if you use Glosserine. The suc- 
cess with which this fluid is used in cases of 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most valuable 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle horses. 
Bathing and shampuring after driving cleanses 
the animal and prevents it from contracting any 
disease, so liable to iollow while eruptions and 








By the use of such } 





thorough sham 
—— the nec 


erms are rmitted to remain on the skin. 
re. to li be found valuable after driving. 
Bathe the horse either in sections or give 4 

It will be found that by 

and the back where the collar 
dle rests, will be a preventive of sore- 


= and eruptions. Price $2 


C. N. CRITTENTUN COMPANY, 
115 Fulton St.. New York. 





Oliver Ditson Company 


Having in two years outgrown our present 





ten-story building at 45 


1 Washington St., we 





will occupy, when ready, the entire building 





now being erected for us at 150 Tremont St. 











Every Musical Want supplied at once 
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Phils Book Hailed Free, Pestage 


IT CONTAINS 183 seat ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, 
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International Stock —2* Food Co. 
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SHEEP, POULTRY, ETC. 
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Stoek Have You? 


Largest Factory in the World. 
ental Fal i, 6 , $1,000, 
We Occupy 62,000 * —æã Space 
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